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The Church of St. Nicholas, Witham: 


HE ancient town of 
Witham, near the 
centre of Essex, 
on the main road 
between 
and Colchester, 
near the junction 
of the river Guith 

with the Blackwater, is divided into two 
parts. The larger portion has by degrees 
gathered thickly on the margins of the 
old Roman road and more recent highway, 
whilst the smaller and older part lies half 
a mile to the north-west on pleasant 
rising ground called Chipping (or Cheping) 
Hill, where formerly the market and fairs 
were held and the chief business of the 
‘own transacted. It was here, according 
to the Anglo-Saxon chronicle, that a 
town was first built by Edward the Elder, 
son of Alfred the Great, in 913. The 
tamparts of this Saxon town, or burh, 
used to be well defined until the Great 
astern Railway Company drove their 
line right through the midst of it. 

The old parish church of St. Nicholas 
stands near a small open green on 
Chipping Hill, on the right-hand side of 
‘ae toad that leads from Witham to 
Braintree. On the south side of the 
church there used to be considerable 
— of earthworks, and much Roman 
a or tile has been used in the fabric of 
rem church, both in the nave walls and in 
2am tower. There was certainly some 
Pig Pray settlement here, though 
whi h “ _Ansam of the Itineraries, 

218 sometimes placed here, was cer- 
we horth of Colchester. : 
oe Pres. gave the manor and 

dred of Witham to the Knights- 


London | 


| Templars, who had a commandery close 


by at Cressing, the church of Witham 
was exempted from the gift, as its 


advowson had already been granted by | 


him to the royal collegiate church of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, London. In the days 
of Eustace de Fauconbergh, Bishop of 
London from 1222 to 1228, a dispute 
arose as to the ecclesiastical rights of the 


Dean and Canons of St. Martin’s over the | 


church of Witham. It resulted in the 
rectory being assigned to St. Martin’s, 


/and a vicarage being formally ordained 


by the bishop in whose hands the patron- 
age of the vicarage was placed. The 
taxation roll of 1291 shows that the 
rectory of Witham was then valued at 
36/. 13s. 4d. and the vicarage at 10/.13s. 4d. 
Although the patronage of this vicarage 
was left in the hands of the bishop, each 
vicar in the pre-Reformation days had 
to swear fealty to the canons, as rectors, 
in their own chapter-house at the time of 
his appointment. The dean and canons 
continued to hold the great tithes, and 
granges where they were collected, until 
1502, when Henry VII. transferred the 
rectory to the great abbey of St. Peter, 
Westminster, and again in Elizabeth’s 
reign to the bishopric of London. 

A chantry was founded in this church, 
at the altar of St. John Baptist, in 1397, 
which was declared to be worth 6/.14s. 10d. 
a year, in the time of Henry VIII. There 
was also another chantry in the church 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, declared 
to be worth 7. Os. 3d. a year. The 
vicarage was valued in 1535 at 22/. 6s. 4d. 

Morant, in his “ History of Essex,” 
tells us that the top of the tower used to 
be of timber, but that it was raised with 
brickwork in the year 1743. He further 


savs :—‘* This church may vie in neatness 


with most in this county, the sum of 
314/. 8s. having been laid out upon it in 
repairs between the years 1701 and 1706 
by the care and partly at the charge of 
Dr. Warley (the vicar), who collected 
2937. 14s. 2d. among several gentlemen, 
and made up the rest himself.” He also 
gave an organ to the church; but it was 
useless when Morant wrote in 1768. 

The church consists of chancel, with 
north and south chapels and north 
vestry, nave with side aisles, south porch, 
and west tower. The earliest work now 
noticeable in the fabric is the south 
entrance, beneath the porch, and the 
archway from the nave into the tower, 
which dates from towards the close of the 


twelfth century, and is of the Transi- 
tional style. 


There are three shafts in 
the jambs, and the mouldings were 
chiefly zigzag or chevron. The archway 
into the tower is lofty and narrow and of 
massive character ; though the archway is 
pointed, the great pilasters that bear it 
are semi-circular, and closely resemble 
genuine Norman work. These remains 
are sufficient to enable it to be said that 
a church of some size and importance, 
with a western tower, was erected here 
about the time of Richard I. We know 
that there was a church here at a much 
earlier date, and probably this Transition 
church was the successor to the far 
smaller one of the tenth century. 
Although there is no actual proof of a 
pre-Norman church at Witham, the 
assumption that there was one is most 
reasonable and probable. If the early 
town of Witham, built under the imme- 
diate direction of Edward the Elder, was 
of sufficient importance to interest the 
royalty of the day, and to obtain mention 
among the rare entries of the Anglo- 
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Saxon chronicle, it is but fair to assume 


that a church for Christian worship would | 
be erected forthe use of the new fort and | 


town... The exact enttvy, under the year 
913, is ad follows :-—“ Then went. King 
Edward with some. of his force to Maldon, 
in Essex, and there encamped, while the 
burh at, Witham was being wrought and 
built.” 


Maldon was not established or built until 


920-—that the King was merely tarrying | 


at Maldon ‘in 913 under canvas or in 
temporary. shelters until the works at 
Witham were, sufficiently advanced. for 
him to take up his residence and move his 
troops there‘ And that being the case, 
is it not almost a certainty that a Christian 
place of worship, however humble, would 
at that time, or soon after, be founded 4: 

About a century later, probably in the 
earlier part of the reign of Edward I., the 
church underwent a thorough recon- 
struction. The arcades of four arches 
on each side of the nave, with their 
columns and responds of four clustered 
shafts, are of this period, as well as the 
four western circular clearstory windows, 
two on the north and two on the south ; 
the four eastern square-headed clearstory 
windows, of two lights with cinquefoil 
heads, are of the fifteenth century. 

On the north side of the chancel is an 
interesting medieval vestry, which should 
be compared with the one in a like situa- 
tion in the church of-the not far distant 
town of Braintree. This vestry has had 
two stories, but the floor of the upper one 
has gone. The stone newel staircase to 
the upper room is still extant in a small 
turret at the north-west angle. There 
are three square-headed, widely-splaved 
windows in the upper walls. In the-sill 
of the east window of the basement there 
have been built in a few old encaustic tile; 


Is it not obvious from this— | 
especially as we know that the burh of | 


St. Nicholas, Witham... .Eaterter. 


found in the restoration of 1877. The 
most interesting feature about this 
vestry 1s 
chancel. 

(on the chancel side) are small well-cut 
flowers, alternately square and round, 





the doorway out of the | 
In the hollow of the moulding | 








The western tower stands well, and is 
of three stages. The walls are a compos- 
tion of pebble and brick. There is a new 
turret for stairs up to the first stage in tho 


| north-east angle; large angle buttresses 


| Teach up to the second stage; the west 


The date of this vestry,. though altered | 


afterwards, seems to be of the time of 


Edward I., though possibly a little later. | 


Most likely it came somewhat after the 
building of the present nave arcades, for 
the chancel would be in the hands of the 
canons of St. Martin’s for repair or re- 


doorway is of the same date as the south 
porch and north doorway of the nave, 
with a twe-light late decorated window 


/above; the second stage has_ trefoil: 


building, and would not. necessarily be | 


rebuilt at quite the same period. 

The walls of the chureh are for the 
most part of “antes and flints, with stone 
quoins, and having a liberal intermixture 
of Roman tiles and mediswval bricks in 
the north wall of the nave. But the 
structure of the vestry is different; the 
walls in this case are formed of irregular- 
shaped stones of varying size. Most of 
these stones have obviously been used in 
some previous building; there are no 
traces on them of Norman axeing, and 
it is at least possible that we have here 
some of the materials of the first pre- 
Norman church. 

The south porch of the nave is a fairly 
good example of work towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, probably of 
the reign of Richard Il. There are two 
large traceried windows, not glazed ; the 
tracery has been renewed, but on the old 
lines. The roof is flat. and there is an 
embattled parapet and two large gar- 
goyles. Over the inner doorway is in- 
scribed, “‘ Samuel Cardel, Churchwarden, 
1700,” which probably gives the date of a 
roof renewal. 

There is a blocked-up north doorway 
into the north aisle, just opposite the 
south entrance ; it appears to be of the 
same date as the south porch. 


| headed single lights ; the third stage ha 


two-light bell-chamber windows tha 
harmonise with the rest, and the top § 
embattled. ) 
The church underwent very consi! 
able restoration in the year 1877, whe! 
about 2000/. was expended. A_ lary 
proportion of this money was spent 0! 
the tower, when the uppermost sti: 
(built of brick in 1743) was entire 
renewed. Two of the bells were at (it 
same time recast, and the galleries © 
moved and much reseating done in ‘hf 
body of the church. 
Most of the present windows of the bo«! 
of the church have been renewed, 2 
follow the style of the latter half o! ™ 
fifteenth century, except the window 1 
the east bay of the south aisle, the cas! 
of which is of fifteenth century date. _ 
On the south side of the chance! '§ 
two-arched arcade into the south chap?y 
This arcade and the arch out of the sou" 
aisle, together with the windows and ' 
small south doorway, are of late fiitee? 
or quite early sixteenth century dai¢ 
This building probably corresponds r tI 
founding or refounding of the gild q 
chantry of the Blessed. Virgin, for this "4 
the Lady Chapel. On the north side 
the chancel, to the west of the vestry," 
wide Tudor arch opening into a cha) 
now used as the organ chamber. *) 
altar of St. John Baptist was on this sid 


_ of the church. 
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The upper doorway on to the rood loft 
(hfteenth century work) is on the north 
ide of the chancel archway. Below it is 
another doorway, now blocked up, which 
looks at first (though of an unusual width 
ior such a purpose) as if it must have 
verved as the lower doorway to the rood 
stairs. But on goimg round into the 
north chapel it becomes manifest that the 
true lower doorway to the stairs is on that 
side; the larger opening on the nave 
side was probably a disused compara- 
twely modern contrivance for reaching 
the pulpit. 

' On the south side of the altar in the 
chancel is a shallow, square-headed 
piscita niche with stone credence shelf ; 
on the north side is another trefoil- 
headed niche. In the Lady Chapel is a 
good late piscina niche with a cinquefoil 
head ; it still retains a wooden credence 
shelf. an unusual occurrence. 
As to the woodwork of the church, the 
4n-to roofs of the aisles, with tie-beams, 
ate worth noticing, as much of the timber 
and construction are old. But the 
ae feature of the woodwork of 
of a * ws pair of low wooden sedilia 
alan ee make and of late thirteenth 
altar rails <a They stand within the 
believe, is thebs ra south wo and Lgt we 
though originally: ‘hero Sa toe bine e 
with otlter’ Z ef were combinec 
tome for tere een called to account by 
as it has ue these seats “ sedilia, 
they aie at supposed by others that 
Stalls, and PP ns of a series of choir 
oficiants ; at wooden sedilia for 
nts at Mass were unknown; The 


1 
ie 
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St. Nicholas, Witham. Interior. 


use of obviously wooden sedilia, very 
much after the fashion of those at Witham 
on the south side of the altar, has 
recently been clearly shown in the old 
sixteenth century Flemish plates to the 
* Booklet of the Mass,’ which has just 
been issued to the members of the Alcuin 
Society. 

Under the chancel arch is a 
fifteenth centurv rood screen, with three 
openings on each side of the doorway. 
The style is somewhat unusual, and corre- 
sponds to that af Worstead and one or 
two other Norfolk screens ; each opening 
has an ogee curved arch of cusped 
tracery little way below the en- 
riched head. The wood canopy work on 
the west side of the screen 1s a recent 


good 


some 


renewal. 

The door in the doorway into the north 
vestry out of the chancel is original ; the 
central closing-ring Is a good piece of 
iron work. The doors of the south 
entrance of the nave have some fifteenth 
century tracery carving about them: 
The small door into the Lady Chapel 
hears on the outside, “1632, George 
Ormond.” 

In the vestry is an old chest with three 
handsome locks; the woodwork is un- 
carved, but it is probably of fourteenth 
century date. On a shelf in the vestry 
are four funeral helmets, two with spikes 
for carrying crests ; they seem all to be 
of the sixteenth or possibly early seven- 
teenth century. 

As to the monuments of the church, 


there is one that is of older date than any 


part of the extant fabric: This is 
slightly coped coffin slab with cross 





patée at the head ; it has been sculptured 
throughout, but is much- worn; it is of 
early twelfth’ century date, and now 
stands at the east end of the north aisle: 
In the north chapel behind the organ is 
a fine monument of its class to John South- 
cotte and his wife. This John; who 
became a distinguished lawyer, was a 
younger son of a Devonshire family ; he 
purchased the manor of Little Witham, 
alias Powers Hall, in this parish: He was 
created a Serjeant in 1558 and one of the 
Justices of the Queen’s Bench in 1562. 
The monument consists of a table tomb, 
on which rest the two stiffly-arranged 
recumbent effigies: The judge—a valu- 
able example of the exact judicial 
costume of the day—wears his official 
fur-lined gown and circular tippet ; round 
the neck is a ruff of modest dimensions, 
and on the head a round flat Tudor cap, 
of mtich the same pattern as that now 
used by a Cambridge LL.D: The effigy 
of his wife, Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of William Robins, of London; is 
arrayed in a close-fitting gown or dress; 
and over it a loose robe with open sleeves ; 
at the neck and wrists are small ruffs, and 
the hair is brushed back and surmounted 
by a flat pointed cap. Both figures have 
their hands joined in prayer, and their 
heads resting’on cushions with embroi- 
dered borders: The south side of the 
tomb, the only one exposed, is divided 
into two panels bearing a quartered 
shield of Southcotte, and the like 
quarterings impaling Robins. There is 
another shield of Robins at the east end. 
The cornice moulding is exceptionally 
bold: On the jamb of the window’above 
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the tomb is a good architectural tablet, 
with the Southcotte arms surmounted by 
helm and crest, and surrounded with well- 
designed. mantlings. The inscription 
tells of the death of the judge in 1585, 
aged seventy-four. By his wife he had 
thirteen children, only three of whom 
survived him. Sir Edward Southcotte, 
the fourth in descent from the judge, sold 
the Witham property to Sir Nicholas 
Garrard. The two effigies are in fairly 
good preservation, save that the noses of 
both have been broken ; the faces were 
evidently intended for portraits. 

Over the doorway into the vestry, on 
the south side of the chancel, is an inter- 
esting monument of the important family 
of Nevill. It is to the memory of Mary 
Nevill, only daughter and heiress of Sir 
Thomas Nevill, of Holt, co. Leicester, by 
Clara, daughter and co-heiress of Ralph 
Nevill, of Thornton Brigg, Yorks., and 
to her second husband, neis Hervey. 
It is set forth on the monument that she 
was first married to Thomas Smeethe (a 
curious variant in the spelling of Smith or 
Smyth), second son of Sir John Smeethe, 
Baron of the = ner, who died = 
1564, and was ied at Cressing; by 
him she had five children. She was 
married secondly to Francis Hervey, a 
son of John Hervey, of Ickworth, Suffolk. 
The inscription describes her second 
husband as one of the honourable band 
of gentlemen pensioners to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and states that he kept house, in 
worshipful estate and credit, for twenty- 
seven years at Cressing. The lady died 
in 1592 and Francis Hervey in 1593. In 
the centre of this mural monument, 
supported by an ornamental corbel and 
panelled pedestal, are the kneeling figures 
of Francis and his wife, facing each other, 
with a double prayer-desk between them. 
The esquire is in late plate armour, with 
bare head and short beard ; the lady is in 
a loose flowing robe or gown, with flat cap 
and hair drawn back. On the desk are 
the quartered impaled arms of the two 
distinguished families ; above it is the long 
inscription. The figures are flanked by 
two panelled pilasters supporting a hand- 
some entablature, with pyramidal ter- 
minals over each pilaster, and the 
marble achievement in a medallion in the 
centre. The whole, though too high up 
for close observation (it has probably 
been moved), is a characteristic and good 
example of small mural monuments of 
this kind, which might perhaps with 
advantage be revived. 

On the chancel floor, near the entrance 
to the vestry, is a large stone showing the 
matrices whence a series of brasses of 
apparently fifteenth century date have 
been wrenched ; they included figures of 
knight and lady, two groups of children, 
four shields of arms, and inscriptions. 


Another marble mural monument quite | 
worth noting for the exceptional purity | 
and grace of the lettering is to the | 
memory of the Rev. George Lisle, Rector | 


of Rivenhall (1687), and Anne, his wife 


(1696); above the tablet are the arms 


(three double-headed eagles displayed), 
well arranged . after an effective late 
Renaissance method. 

On the floor of the chancel is a nearly 


obliterated inscription to John Lindsell, | 


Bishop of Colchester ; he was the second 
spffragan Bishop of Colchester a ppointed 
under the Act of 26 Henry VIIL., c. 14. 





He was instituted to the vicarage of 
Witham in 1528. There are also memorials 
to two Archdeacons of Colchester, who 


were also vicars of this parish—Jonas 
Warley, D.D., who died in 1722, and 
Joseph Jefferson, who died in 1821. 


Just within the chancel arch, on the 
south side, is a nineteenth century mural 


monument of white marble, which should 
not be overlooked ; it has some merit of 
its own, but is chiefly remarkable for the 
pathetic romance attached to the death 
of the two whom it commemorates. 
Those who know the beautiful Lac de 
Gauve, high up in the Pyrenees above 
Cauteret, will remember the monument 
surrounded with iron railings standing on 
a rocky little peninsula that juts out 


into the waters at the foot of the lake near_ 


to the pathway by which it is reached. 


Here on Witham chancel wall is repeated - 


the sad story there also recorded. William 
Henry Pattison (of Witham), aged thirty- 


one, and his wife Sarah Frances, aged 


twenty-six, were married on August 22, 
1832, and were drowned in the Pyrenean 
lake on September 20. They were 
brought back home for burial. A medal- 
lion in bas-relief on the monument repre- 
sents with some accuracy the outlines of 
the mountains and the lake, and shows 
an angel carrying the two souls to Heaven. 

The church, which finds accommoda- 
tion for about 600 worshippers, is well 
seated with modern oak, and has some 
fairly good oak stalls in the choir and a 
well-carved pulpit. The octagon font is 
modern. 

——__—_0<+>-e-. 


NOTES: 


ane Tue idea of a new impulse 
reek “hag being given to archeological 
Asia Minor. 
was the subject of a paper by Professor 
Ramsay, read at the Hellenic Society 
this week; is one which must be of the 
greatest interest and promise to all 
students of architectural history. The 
exploration of that great tract of country, 
which may yet reveal we know not what 
of remains of early forms of classic archi- 
tecture, has hitherto been but partial and 
intermittent, as far, at all events, as this 
country is concerned. Professor Ramsay 
said that in urging a renewal of English 
interest in Asia Minor he did not mean 
to advocate rivalry, but rather co-opera- 
tion, with the explorers of other countries. 
He suggested the establishment of a 
summer school of exploration in Asia 
Minor, and the establishment of centres 
for reference and information in some of 
the powerful cities. The English Govern- 
ment, of course, will furnish no funds for 
such work, but we hope the scheme may 
be carried out notwithstanding. 





As the result of a Board of 
The Fall ofa 
Viaduct. 


last, the opinion is formed that the failure 
was chiefly brought about by the use of 
a steam crane on the arch which first 
gave way, and which, it is now stated. 
was—not- sufficiently backed up in the 
haunches. The other contributing 
cause is said to be found in the fact that 
the mortar was not sufficiently set. 
We may here explain that the crane was 
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only used upon the arch while the cent; 


research in Asia Minor, which, 





Trade inquiry following the | 
collapse of a viaduct on the | 
Great Western Railway in. November | 








was being lowered, and that during the 
raising of materials it was placed over 
the adjoining pier. It may possibly }, 
the case that the separation of the ring. 
was brought about chiefly by the workin. 
of the crane, but we still believe that th» 
condition of the mortar was a most im 

rtant factor. The crane had previoys|y 

n used on nine other arches for remo. 
ing the ribs, of which fifty-four werp 
lifted out without mishap. Consequent|y 
we may fairly argue that if the mortar 
in the tenth arch had been sufficient!y 
set, there would have been no collaps: 
in spite of the crane. Taking this view 
the obvious moral is that if peopl 
insist upon using lime mortar for bridge 
building, they must give it adequate tim: 
to set, even at the risk of delaying opera 
tions in wet weather. Accepting the 
conclusion stated in the report, we hays 
the equally useful moral, never to use 
steam cranes, or to place heavy loads o! 
— kind, on recently-built arches. 

ichever way we look at the matter, 
we see reason for the greatest caution in 
dealing with newly-built arches, especially 
when lime mortar is used. 





THE subject of ancient light, 
tights, Of, More correctly, the ease- 
ment of light, has suddenly 
found itself discussed in the Times 
Some owner of a servient tenement, who 
found himself inconvenienced by the 
existing law, gave vent to his feelings in 
our contemporary; he has found some 
supporters and also some adversaries. 
The correspondence, however, is not likely 
to have any practical results. That the 
existing law does in many instances work 
unreasonably cannot be doubted, and the 
only remedy for such unfairness is that 
which has been consistently advocated 
in these columns, that the courts should 
in all cases award damages where the 
easement of light has been infringed, in 
place of an injunction. At the presen! 
time the owner of a dominant tenement 
can prevent the owner of the servient 
tenement from building unless he pays 
him any price for the right so to do. He 
places a pistol at his head in the shape 0! 
an injunction, and says in effect, “ No 
building or my price.” If, however, the 
courts of law awarded damages based on 
the actual diminution in value or cot: 
venience of darkened buildings, then only 
a reasonable sum would have to be paid. 
The diminishing of the light of a building 
to a degree to lessen it in value, but still to 
leave it useful for p of business 0 
habitation, is a different thing from 
darkening it so as to make the whole 
building useless or unhealthy, in which 
case the question of municipal regulations 
necessarily comes into play. 


THE evidence of Mr. Sellon 
an before the Royal Comms 
Street Trafic. sion on London traffic con: 
tained much food for thought, eve if 
exception be taken to his view of the 
uestion as a whole. Mr. Sellon, who 's 
the late chief engineer to the British 
Electric Traction Company Limited, ' 





Tramways 


naturally a strong advocate for tramways 


and especially for electric tramways. Com 
ase horsed tramways with omnibuses, 
e estimated considerable advantages '® 
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favour of the ee ee in savin 
and in cheapness of running; a 

ae tramways, he asserted, could 
cope with 50 per cent, more traffic than 
that now existing without any increase 
in the number of vehicles using the road. 
That tramways can carry a larger number 
of passengers more cheaply and expe- 
ditiously we are not prepared to dispute ; 
but in an old city like London, where the 
thoroughfares are narrow and not con- 
structed with a view to such traffic, tram- 
ways dislocate the general traffic far more 
than other kinds of vehicles. Wide streets 


are a necessity where tramways are to be | 
used, and wide streets in the congested | | 
| Justice Buckley was justified in saying 


areas of London are an impossibility. 


| That portion of Mr. Sellon’s evidence | 
which was directed to show how private | 
| statutory liability to purchase. 


enterprise and improvement in tramway 
systems have been hindered by the 


powers granted to the local authorities is _ 
well worthy of attention. A more con- | 
crete example of the pernicious influence | 
to be expected from paces inter- | 

d be hard | 
to cite. The fact that private lines are | 
consent of the ratepayers. 


ference and competition it wou 


subjected to the possibility of compulsory 


purchase at the end of short periods is a 


clog on enterprise which, if it had existed 
in the early forties, would have deprived 
us of our railway system. 





Motor-Car 
Speeds. 


the Norfolk Quarter Sessions comes at an 
opportune time. The former Master of 


the Rolls pointed out that the Act was 
not intended to legitimise a speed of 


| twenty miles an hour in all circumstances, | 
| but that the speed was really governed by | 


the important provisions against reckless 


are incapable 
of twenty miles up hill, and are purchasing 
cars with a greater horse-power to attain 
that speed up hill. They maintain that 
they have a grievance in this under the 
new Act, because they have hitherto made 
an average by going at greater speed on 
the level after hill climbing at a low speed, 
and assert their intention of now main- 
taining an average of twenty miles. The 
remarks of Lord Lindley may save these 
tash spirits from incurring much un- 
hecessary expense. In this connection we 
may also call attention to some interesting 
experiments made with the new numbers, 
which have been proved to be illegible at 
_— ¢ — miles an hour. We 
ssume that driving at such a s as 
to render the lh Be indteipheostie 


would also in itself be an offence against 
the Act. 





Marylebone THE opponents of municipal 

Lerrael _ trading have for the last 
‘eetsts, te ee been holding up the 
electric lighting deadlock in Decyoben 
‘sa sample of what can happen when 
municipalities engage in wu ertakings 
- the “ welfare” of the ratepayers. Yet 
wil) the facts come to be examined it 
wil be found that the Borough Council 
“te not so incompetent as their opponents 
would have us believe; and the record of 








the Metropolitan Company from the 


Ar the first of Professor 


6, : 
consumer's point of view cannot be des- | ®°%! Acsd°™Y Cigusen’s six lectures to the 


cribed as good. It will be remembered 


| 


Royal Academy students on 


that the Borough Council agreed to | Painting, on Monday last (when there 
prvthons the Marylebone portion of the | 


upply Company’s undertaking, and in 


this they had the consent of Parliament. | 


The value of the undertaking down to 


December 31, 1901, having been referred | lecture with some general remarks on the 


to arbitration, was fixed at 1,212,000/. | 


| 
| 


It was only when the Borough Council | 
applied to the London County Council | 


for a loan of 1,274,0001. that trouble 
arose. This application was rejected on 


was a large attendance of visitors as well 
as students), he lectured on “ Some Early 
Painters,” more especially Fra Angelico 
and Masaccio. He commenced his 


state of painting in the present day in 
comparison with the early Renaissance 
period—the want of definite aims, owing 


| in part to the almost bewildering amount 


highly technical grounds, and the Board | 


of Trade upheld this decision. Mr. 


| which the 


that the Borough Council ought to have | 
thought of all this before they came under | 


We think 
that to a reasonable extent they did. 


wholesale depreciation of 


of our present knowledge of all schools of 
painting, and the much larger ‘ield over 
history and criticism of 
painting had to range compared with the 
days of Reynolds’s lectures, when hardly 
anything was known or thought about 
the primitive Italian painters; incident- 


ally observing that William Blake might 
What they did not foresee was the | ; 


municipal | 


stocks, making it practically impossible | 


for them to borrow at much less than four 
per cent. In order to borrow they must 
have the sanction of Parliament and the 
Judying by 
the circular issued by the Ratepayers’ 
Committee, it seems possible that they 


| may not get this consent at the meeting 
_ convened for the 19th inst. 
| payers, however, will be very ill-advised 
if they refuse to consent to the Council’s 
THE warning given by Lord | 
Lindley to motorists in his | 
charge to the grand jury at | 


The rate- 


present Bill, and at the same time will 
not take into consideration the offer of 
terms made by the company. This offer 
seems to us to he very disadvantageous 
to the ratepayers. Jt virtually amounts 
to asking them to pay 12,300/. a year 


for twenty-six years in order to get 


them out of the bargain. We think 


that most consumers would prefer the | 
| municipality to take up the supply. 


and negligent driving to the danger of | 
the public. Now, it is common knowledge | 
that many motorists are disposing of the | 
cars they have hitherto used because they | 
of attaining a speed | joon presented to the rectory of All 
| Hallows, Lombard-street, with a provi- 
| sion, the motive of which we do not quite 
| understand, that the endowment con- 
| nected with the church is to be used as a 





From a paragraph in the 
Times of the 9th inst. we 
learn that Canon Pereira has 


All Hallows, 
Lombard-street. 


stipend for the Bishop of Croydon, “ and 
so for the promotion of church organisa- 
tion in the diocese.” The presumption 
is that All Hallows will remain in statu 

, and that the new rector is able to be 
independent of the endowment. We 
notice the matter mainly to comment on 
the remarkable terms of the paragraph, in 
which, referring to the fact that the 
church had been condemned to be demo- 
lished, it is sneeringly observed that “ the 
antiquaries and others succeeded in 
beating up a sufficient number of the rate- 
payers to defeat the scheme,” and that 
the ecclesiastical authorities, in parting 
with the endowment, “have at least 
shown less selfishness than the majority 
of the All Hallows vestry.” So that it 
appears that, in the eyes of the Times, or 
of the person who wrote the paragraph 
(which has all the appearance of being a 
partisan statement), the joint action of 
a number of “ antiquaries and others” 
to prevent a fine church of Wren’s from 
being destroyed is only as 
“ selfishness”! It is an idea only too 
characteristic of the spirit of English 
newspapers in these matters. 





be said to have been the first pre- 
Raphaelite, as he first expressed an 
admiration for the directness of aim and 
careful execution of the early painters. 
Professor Clausen also referred to the 
great care and finish of execution of the 
early painters, not merely in isolated 
instances, but as a practice pervading all 
their works, a quality of which there was 
but little to be seen in modern painting. 
Exhibiting on the screen some examples of 
Fra Angelico, he drew attention to their 
childlike simplicity and directness of 
expression and composition, and their 
idealised representation of events, as if 
they represented a vision in the painter’s 
mind of the event, rather than an attempt 
to realise it in a materialistic sense. The 
original pictures showed a great deal of 
beauty of colour and a remarkable clear- 
ness of effect resulting from the ignoring 
of shadow—“ when painters begin to see 
shadows, then their troubles begin.” 
Masaccio’s works represented the earliest 
examples of realistic painting and the 
power of drawing the figure in per- 
spective in a three-quarter view, instead 
of the simple side or front view usually 
shown by Angelico. Some illustrations 
of Masaccio showed forcibly the gulf which 
separates him in this respect from 
Angelico ; the figures of Adam and Eve 
in “ The Expulsion ” were as well drawn 
as they could draw them in the Life school 
to-day. Masaccio’s paintings in the 
chapel of the Carmine must have been 
drawn without any models before him, 
for there was no space or light for models - 
they must have been studied and re- 
hearsed beforehand and then drawn from 
memory. That was a useful lesson for 
modern students, who should try to 


acquire the power, not only of drawing. 


what they saw before them, but of carry- 
ing it further in the memory. The 
remaining lectures, on the succeeding 
Mondays and Thursdays (the second of 
which will have been delivered before 
this issue is published), are on “ Lighting 
and Arrangement,” “Colour,” “ Titian, 
Rembrandt, and Velasquez,’ “ Open- 


‘air Painting and Landscape,” and 


“ Realism and Impressionism.” 


Ar the Fine wat veg de> 

Mr. Garstin’s Gallery is a collection 0 
Dewin® water-colour drawings by 
Mr. Norman Garstin, “ In Border Lands,” 
illustrating scenes in Normandy, Brittany, 


| and Holland. Mr. Garstin has a style of 


his own in water-colour, and there is a 
c 
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great deal of feeling for both colour and 
composition in his drawings; they are 
artistic work, and not mere topography ; 
but where architecture predominates in 
the subject the rather soft and woolly 
texture of his work is not satisfying to 
the architectural eye, and the buildings 
are rather carelessly treated in detail. 
For instance, “At the Foot of the Garden, 
Caudebec ” (35), which as a whole is a 
work of very good pictorial quality, ‘the 
careless drawing of the cathedral in the 
middle distance is a weak point in the 
picture. Those which are purely land- 
scapes are the best. “ A Green Alley by 
the Seine” (23), full of sunlight; “‘ La 
Bouille, on the Seine” (29); “ Evening 
by the Vire, St. Lo ” (36), with the house 
beneath a dark mass of trees and reflected 
in the stream; ‘‘ A Reach of the Rance” 
(43), a very small and charming little 
upright landscape ; “Summer Evening, 
Holland” (49), with the long row of tree- 
trunks reflected in the water; “ A Bend 
of the Seine” (64); “ A Water Gate by 
the Ellé” (76) ; and “‘ A Home Upon the 
Waters, Holland” (80), with the large 
heavy barge and its immense rudder, in 
yellow light, in the centre of the picture. 
There are two little experiments in 
working pictures by stencil, of which 
“ Greeting” (92), a kind of New Year's 
card. is very successful. 





At the Leicester Galleries 
Cour Prints, there is on view (and on sale) 
a collection of curiosities, the 
property of one owner; a number of 
colour prints on glass; an old fashion of 
work which has long since died out, and 
which, to judge from this collection, the 
world can very well spare. They are 
apparently produced by a process of 
taking off the colour of a print on to the 
back of the glass, so that it shows in front 
as a colour print, with a glazed surface. 
There appears to be an attempt to get up 
a fashion for collecting these, which may, 
like other fashions, have its day; but 
they are worth nothing in an artistic 
sense. As an illustration of the taste of 
some of our ancestors they have, however, 
a certain archeological interest. 





iste THE death of M. Géréme re- 
M. Gérime. Moves from the world a great 
and most typically French 
artist—French in his class of subjects, in 
his feeling, and in his conscientious exe- 
cution and thorough knowledge of his 
craft ; the latter, perhaps, a characteristic 
more of the past than the present 
generation. Owing toa certain apparent 
lack of poetie feeling—and, it must be 
admitted, that tendency towards the choice 
of crucl or unpleasant subjects which 
seems a besetting sin of French artists who 
have Orientalised themselves—his works 
cannot be said ever to have appealed 
to what is highest and best in human 
nature. But his art is of great 
intellectual interest for its power and 
mastery, and he was a fine and 
chivalrous character, beloved by his 
pupils and followers in spite of his 
relentless criticism. It has been said 
that “pas mal” was the most enthu- 
siastic approval that anyone in his 
atelier ever obtained from him; and 
possibly it was the highest praise that he 
passed on his own productions. Some 





further notice of his life and work will be 
found under the head of “ Obituary ” on 
another page. 





‘ po Mr. EpMuUND gi ie _ 
terary Criti- in proposing the health o 
i Rodin, at the dinner given 
to the eminent sculptor, affords an 
amusing example of the truth of a 
remark made to us by an English sculptor 
the other day, that M. Rodin had been 
exalted into his present position “ by 
a group of hysterical literary men.” 
Mr. Gosse remarked that “we used to 
think of sculpture as an art in dignified 
repose ; but we turned to M. Rodin and 
saw torture and ecstasy, languishment 
and terror—all the primal passions of 
our race—quivering on the surface which 
enveloped the vehement creation of his 
dreams.” And then Mr. Gosse groups 
M. Rodin, by implication, with Pheidias, 
the most reposeful sculptor that ever 
worked. “ With astonishment and joy 
we saw him labouring in the refulgence of 
the uncreated image, while his soul was 
visibly torn with agony until he could 
bring his vision to birth.” At this rate, 
M. Rodin at work must, indeed, be a 
remarkable sight. This journal was one 
of the very few which recognised M. 
Rodin’s gifts many years ago, when he 
was almost unknown in this country ; 
but hysterics of the kind in which Mr. 
Gosse indulges can only serve to make 
both literature and art ridiculous in the 
eyes of sane-minded people. We may 
add that it is not many years since the 
same discerning critic wrote an almost 
equally excitable magazine article in 
praise of a producer of Bible pictures in 
clay, whom Mr. Gosse (then) maintained 
to be the greatest sculptor of the day. 
Now the mantle has descended on M. 
Rodin. 





Tue list of works received 
Prizes in competition for the various 
Competition. Hrizes and medals given by 
the Institute of Architects is just pub- 
lished, with a list of the mottoes under 
which works were submitted, and it looks 
as if this year’s competition would be a 
good one. We are glad to see that the 
Essay Prize, on the attractive subject 
“The Delineation of Architecture,” has 
attracted eight competitors—a much 
larger number than usual. There are 
twelve competitors for the Silver Medal 
and ten guineas for measured drawings 
of ancient buildings; fourteen for 
the Soane Medallion, “A University 


Theatre on an Open Site”; and eleven 


for the Tite Prize, “ Design (according 
to the principles of Palladio, Vignola, 
Wren, or Chambers) for a Crescent in a 
Large City.” Both these are very 
attractive subjects, and we hope will have 
produced some fine designs ; but surely 
the wording of the Tite subject is rather 
inaccurate in the use of the word “ prin- 
ciples’’; it should have been “according to 
the practice” of one or other of the 
different architects mentioned. Their 
principles were much the same; their 
——- in the treatment of the Order 

fiered ; but that is not a sufficiently 
large and vital difference to define as a 
principle. The Grissell Medal, also an 
attractive subject— “Design for a 
Timber Spire or Lantern Termination 





to a Tower’ —has attracted fourteen com- 
petitors, which we are very glad to see, 
as this useful prize for practical con. 
struction has been rather neglected. The 
other prizes are: The hur Cates 
Prize, four competitors; the Owen 
Jones Studentship, applications and 
drawings from five competitors (Messrs, 
W. Davidson, L. R. Guthrie, James 
M’Lachlan, F. Lishman, and H. Morley) ; 
the Godwin Bursary, two applications, 
from Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher and Mr. 
F. R. Hiorns; and the Pugin Student. 
ship, three sets of drawings, from Messrs, 
A. E. Bullock, W. 8. A. Gordon, and F. ¢. 
Mears. This usually very popular prize 
seems to be exercising less attraction 
than formerly. 





THE President’s smoking 
The President's reception at the rooms of 

the Institute of Architects 
on Monday evening was, as far as one 
could judge from the appearance of the 
room, the most largely attended of any. 
At each of these receptions there has 
been a collection of drawings by a late 
eminent architect on the walls; on this 
occasion it was J. L. Pearson who was 
represented. His drawings of vaulting 
and other details of work in the medieval 
style were very interesting, and showed 
how practically he had grasped the process 
of medieval architecture. Yet it cannot 
be denied that there was about them an 
air of being out of date for architects of 
the new generation; in Wordsworth’s 
phrase, they “speak of something that 
is gone.” 

—_-_—_o}-————— 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY AT THE 
NEW GALLERY 


Art used to be so supposed to be concerned 
with the production of the beautiful ; at the 
exhibition of the so-called ‘“‘ International” 
Society of Painters, Sculptors, and Gravers at 
the New Gallery it seems to be largely concerned 
with the production of the ugly. Such pictures 
as M. Zuloaga’s “Un Mot Piquant” (162) 
and “Gitane et Andalouse” (174), Mr., Ric- 
ketts’s “‘A Burial” (179), M. Vierge’s * Etude 
de Berger Espagnol” (200), M. Anglada’s 
“Danse Gitane” (232), and, worst of all, 
M. Maurer’s “The Dancer" (230) are enough 
to make one think the art of painting an 
altogether pernicious machinery for defacing 
canvas. M. Rafaélli’s portrait (246) of a young 
lady in white, which would ordinarily pass for 
a pretty, but not very powerful or original, 
picture, comes as a positive refreshment after 
some of the things in the same room, from the 
mere fact that it is not ugly. Even a painter 
like M. Cottet, who has produced some fine 
pictures, seems to have got infected with the 
atmosphere of the place; his “ Deuil Marin 
(136), meant to be pathetic, with its three 
hardly-painted bloodless figures looking as if 
they were cut out in silhouette, is almost entirely 
devoid of pictorial quality. He is better 
the “‘ Messe du Matin” (148), which was, we 
think, exhibited in the New Salon, or one 02 
very much the same lines. : 

Apart from absolute and defiant ugliness, 
there are such a number of pictures, espec!4 4 
among the smaller ones, the object of whic 
seems to be to represent a figure, an incident, 
or a scene in some coneat unexpected, of 
unreal manner—the craze for what is suppo% 
to be os cman at all costs. Architecture, 
among other subjects, suffers badly in such 
efforts as Mr. Bauer's “ Amiens Cathedral 
(94), a muddy scrawl rather than an architec: 
tural drawing, and M. le Sidaner’s “ The 
Portail ” (180 ; he seems to have mixed French 
and English in the title), which looks like * 
brush drawing of architecture on blotting pape" 
with all the outlines and details run into ® 
erro 2 There seems to be no presiditg 


ae in the exhibition after all, for 


lli’s plain prose portrait, already refe 
to, looks a if it had no business there; and a 
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ae perth query. te. the contra 
the yery, in , 

te oe M. nods Maset 8 well-painted 
and well- realistic interior scene, 


ié r ” ‘ 4 nothi 
Fy te i ~ of art cr ae 
+s hones ted style execution is a 
pore of much vf the work exhibited 


room. 
0 ae important department of the 
exhibition is the central hall, in which the 
sculpture is . Itis difficult to realise 
how the work of M. Rodin there grouped would 
really have struck one. if the mind were not 
almost set per a it by the ap acme = 

; ht adulation at po ou 
oo ing that he P ey art critics 
and literary enthusiasts who seem to have no 
power of individual age age o but simply follow 
in the same rut like a flock of sheep. The 
colossal figure “* Le Penseur” is a fine thing with 
a rugged vigour about - yey Show nee 
specially suggest thought, as Michelangelo s 
winderful figure does; the “ Bellona” head is 
a remarkable conception, but the expression 
suggests Bellona y rather than vengeful 
and dangerous. The small bronze group 


“A Dream” is a pretty and poetic fancy, 
somewhat resembling in sculpture some of the | 
has endeavoured | 


ideas which Mr. Henry J. Stoc 





to express in painting. On the other hand, | 


we have one age (not named in the cata- | 


logue) in which two figures are twisted and 
contorted together so that you can hardly make 
out which limbs belong to which, and with that 


wanting, it seems to us, a touch of high light here 
and there, to prevent it looking too sombre. 
Still, this is a serious work of high intention. 
Mr. Millie Dow's “ Eve ” (192) is not worth the 
title, being no more than a retty and rather 
sentimental nude study. M. Claus's two studies 
in light and colour, “Matin” (207) and 
: A ” (220), are real works of art, though 
in @ somewhat far-fetched manner, and Mrs. 
Withers’s “White House by the River ” (216), 
a very “dirty white” house, has a certain 
melancholy power about it, as also Mr. Withers’s 
“The Bridge at Moret” (159). Mr. James 
Paterson's “ Edinburgh Castle’’ (247) is a 
really fine work, with a remarkable effect of 
scale and aerial tone in the painting of the 
ancient castle high up in the picture. In the 
south room are a considerable number of works 
in black and white, including, we are glad to see, 
a row of Mr. Timothy Cole’s beautiful wood- 
engravings ; charcoal drawings by Mr. Pennell ; 
a number of etchings, colour prints, and litho- 
rg by M. Felicien Rops, unequal in interest, 

ut containing a good deal that is very clever, 
both in respect of execution and suggestion ; and 
a casket in gold, silver, enamels, and precious 
stones by Mr. H. Wilson. 


—- o-oo 
COUNTRY HOUSEs.* 
THERE is something very attractive about 


| the country house, and its whole environment 


| and surroundings appeal strongly to the imagina- 


has recently adopted, as if the thing were in a | 


half-melting state and running soft; and, to 
crown all, we have a bronzé of a nude John the 
Baptist without a head. This whim of sending 
to an exhibition limbs and parts of figures, 
and headless and carved in 
different fragments and then visibly skewered 
together (we are spared this latter amusement, 
at all events, in the present exhibition) is simply 
a piece of affectation, as if the public were to 
take thankfully any fragment of a figure which 
the great master chose to set before them— 


a disrespectful ae wae in which the sculptor 
is encour y the infatuation of the ot 
and the public. 

Among the other works in sculpture are 
several by M. Bartholomé, the author of the 
“Monument aux Morts,” a far greater work 
than anything M. Rodin has uced, but 
the = existence of which is wn to most 
of the English adulators of the latter. There is 
nothing here quite worthy of the author of the 
“Monument,” but there is a deep thos in the 
strange “ Le Réveil dans la Mort,” husband and 
wife and infant child becoming momentarily 
conscious of each other’s affection in the tomb. 
His “Enfant Mort” is a pathetic group of 
fine sculptural line. M. Bartholomé’s success 
in giving expression to the two wonderful 
pats with — backs to the spectator, in the 
Goorway in the “‘ Monument,” has apparent! 
led him to try this effect where thers was fone 
motive for it, as in his group “ Le Secret,” 
which is a little too like a joke in sculpture, and 
the “ Petite Fontaine d’Encoignure,” which, 
however, is a pretty fancy; a nude figure is 
faced inwards in a niche under the shell basin 
above, and the fountain water would, as it over- 
towed, run down her back, or else would make a 
watery veil before the figure. Among other 
Pieces of sculpture in the central hall may be 
mentioned a capital small bronze up of 

Tiger and Wild Boar ” by Mr. J. H. M. Furse, 
and @ fine life-size sketch of a head, “ The Bard,” 
by Mr. Taubman. < ' 

Among the pictures which are of any im- 
— are Sir James Guthrie’s potliealt of a 
; ild (168) in the west room, a welcome contrast 
to me the portraits there, and Mr. Lavery’s 
tien oo ® Pink” (181), a brilliant and effec- 
Wh; Piece of colour. The same room contains 
bi oa 8 full-length portrait entitled “ Rose et 
aaa 53), stated to be “ unfinished,” but not 
whi Aprmecneg so than many pictures of his 
slots © not bear that legend ; and two real 
Pe Whe by the same unequal artist, “ Symphony 

‘aon We, (152) with two figures, a beautiful 
oy of delicate colour, and “ Val iso” 
true, the y-Stey morning scene in a harbour 
pay © water is not like water, but the general 
that Whee’, beautiful, and one can only wish 
the maed “pc had always painted like this. In 
olen = Mr. Bertram Priestman shows, in 
obvion ntcabe; “The Lock Pool” (192), an 
pe paki rege to challenge Constable on his 
is difficult. > Owing to the glass, the picture 

to see, but it looks a fine one, only 


| tion. 


peculiar mode of execution which M. Rodin | 





It is always associated with peaceful, 
quiet days spent amidst fields and gardens, 
and we instinctively conjure up in our mind’s 
eye the lichen-coloured roofs and tall grey 
chimneys nestling amidst a wealth of green 
trees and foliage, and cool old-fashioned rooms, 
with white panelled walls and time-worn 
furniture. But to-night we do not want to 
talk so much about old houses as to deal with 
the problem of country houses to-day, and 
if the few notes and thoughts I have put 
together, from my own practical éxperience 
in various parts of the country, will in any 
way help you in building them, I shall be 
gratified, for in our work we are all students, 
and every day learn more and realise, I hope, 
that we have much more to learn. 

At the present time in England more country 
houses are being built, and more money and 
thought are being expended upon them, than 
perhaps at any time since the days of the 
Stuarts. Knowledge and taste preside over 
the building of new houses to a greater degree 
than anv time during the last fifty years, and 
a school of architects has arisen that is pro- 
ducing work that will rank with anything in 
either this or any other country. But this 
is not universal, and though the example of 
these men has been, and is, very potent, yet 
it will be long years before the mass is leavened 
and the country house is a joy to look upon, 
and able to hold its own with its forefathers ! 

In dealing with country houses one of the 
first things to be settled is the question of site, 
and though in many cases this is already 
decided and leaves but small choice, yet the 
actual position of the house and garden sur- 
rounding it needs the most careful considera- 
tion on the part of the architect. It is, of 
course, imperative that the site should be 
visited and thoroughly studied, for though 
this may sound a ridiculous reminder, yet 
the lack of this is responsible for so many 
failures in the disposition of the house and 
grounds that are continually seen, showing 
at a glance that they have been planned regard- 
less of their surroundings and with no relation 
to either the garden or aspect. If the site 
is a small one, of some few acres in extent, we 
must consider the best approach from the 
road, trying to avoid cutting up the ground 
by unnecessary drives and paths, and whether 
anv future buildings on the adjoining property 
will be detrimental. 

Of course no hard and fast rules can be 
laid down, as everything will be governed by 
local circumstances and diversity of conditions, 
but a great deal can be done by thinking over, 
on the ground, all the possible objections, 
and tryingyto overcome them in imagination 
ane by one. é 

The aspects having been studied, we must 
then plan out the garden, if possible, arranging 
this on the south or west, and, as a general 
rule, getting the house on the northern side 
of the ground. By so doing we can plant 

° before the Liverpool Architectural 
Rh ge ng al 4, by Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
F.R.I.B.A. 





out our boundary to the south, and so get 
the garden and principal rooms full of sunlight, 
without the ultimate fear of losing it by being 
built out later on. 

In dealing with a larger site one has a freer 
hand, though here the very abundance of 
choice is apt to lead one astray. The whole 
ground having been gone over, after a time 
the undesirable spots will be eliminated, and 
one or two suitable ones remain. Here we 
are faced with a more difficult task, for met 
only must we decide the best position for the- 
house and surrounding buildings, but also the 
arrangement of the gardens, distance from» 
the main road and cost of making our drive,. 
and the numerous other buildings in connection 
with a fair-sized country house. 

After the site is settled—in as dry a spot 
as possible, and on a southern slope for cho:ce,- 
as in this country we can do with all the sun we 
get—it is a good method to stand on the spot 
where the house will be, and, before anything- 
else, decide the position of the approach rad 
and the pleasure and kitchen gardens. Thes? 
will, more or Jess, resolve themselves into 
blocks, as aspects, levels of the ground, and 
so on will to a large extent cecide their position 
and arrangement. 

If the stables and coachmen’s quarters are 
to be near the house, and form part of the 
scheme, they should be on the northern or 
back part of the ground, easily approached 
from the drive, without, if possible, passing 
the house, and contiguous to the gardens, 
for easy carrying of manure and other requisites. 

The arrangement of the garden and the 
environment of the house very greatly control 
the plan, for it seems impossible to desi 
the house with any success without, at the 
same time knowing more or less definitely 
the scheme of the garden lay-out. For years 
past English gardens have suffered, in that 
they have been, as it were, divorced from 
the house, which generally has been built 
and completed entirely apart; hence it is that 
in so many we see to-day, where much care 
and taste have been bestowed upon them, 
the result is disappointing, as neither the 
garden nor the house have been planned to fit 
the other. It may be almost accepted as an 
axiom that garden-making should never be 
considered as apart from the architecture of the 
house, for to a great extent it should be influ- 
enced by the plan of the house, which should 
be, as it were, continued in the garden, and 
conceived in the same spirit. 

If the position of the house is settled, the 
levels of the site will roughly -show where a 
terrace will be made up, and where the lawns 
and gardens will be, and these, to a great 
extent, govern the planning of the various 
rooms overlooking them. Do not, I beg, 
design your house by itself, and think you 
can fit a garden to it afterwards, for you cannot 
do so, with any success—just as a good and 
suitable frame enhances the beauty of a picture, 
so a carefully thought-out garden will form 
a setting to your house. So much ® now 
being done, and so keen an interest is being 
taken in this most delightful craft, that the 
laying-out of gardens and their embellishment 
by garden architecture, is one of the practical 
interests of the pleasant side of life, and it 
behoves us as architects to keep abreast of 
this movement, and to study how best we can’ 
adapt our houses and gardens to each other. 
At the present time flower-gardening was 
never so successful or so eagerly enjoyed, but 
the growth of flowers is not permanent, and 
is, consequently, less expensive than other 
and structural adornments, so that it is 
possible in a few years, and at no great expense, 
to change the whole character of a flower- 
garden. But garden architecture and the 
planning and disposition of gardens is both per- 
manent and costly, and if mistakes are made 
the experiment is a matter of lasting regret. 
Much of the external beauty of new country 
houses and homes, which in a hundred years 
will be old country houses, depends on whether 
they are successful or not in the arrangement 
of their gardens and surroundings. 

The individual peculiarities belonging to 
every site and its special points should be 
kept in view and emphasised in the lay-out 
of the garden, and any local character, in the 
way of fences, hedgerows, stone and brick 
walls, should be retained, as nothing is so 
inharmonious in a garden as strange or obvious 
importations from other districts. The close- 
ness of touch between nature and man’s work 
shows up to an almost painful degree every 
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failing in outline and detail, and serves but 
to enhance our admiration for the designers 
of the graceful examples still to be met with 
in old gardens. The old wrought iron and 
wooden gates are amongst some of the best 
features of garden accessories, and there are 
still many of these beautiful pieces of native 
craftsmanship left for us to admire. After 
all it is the homely, simple outlines and details 
that give us the most lasting pleasure, for 
anything lavish and extrav: t, especially 
in a garden, however much it impresses by 
its costliness and the labour spent upon it, 
is apt to pall upon that very account. 

In old gardens we invariably find a certain 
amount of architectural design bestowed 
u them, in the shape of terraces, — 

steps, balustrades, — garden houses. e 
gardens were often inclosed with high walls— 
a thing people to-day seem to have a horror 
of—and quaint gateways, and pavilions to vary 
the monotony of their length. 

I often think that nowadays far too much 
variety and charm is sacrificed for the sake 
of getting garden walls rigidly straight and 
consequently dull, merely to suit the gardeners’ 
requirements. Where it is possible either in 
planning the buildings, or the arrangement 
of the gardens, it is good to get some portion 
private, shut off from the rest either by trailage 
and hed or walls, so as to avoid the effect 
of a en seen all at once, and which conveys 
no sense of seclusion or mystery. 

There is an unfortunate propensity amongst 
the public to select their greenhouses and 
conservatories out of catalogues, and all of 
us know the horticultural builder, who ruth- 
lessly puts up some lean-to abomination, bad in 
proportion, thin and wiry in design, often 
spoiling the entire appearance of a well thought- 
out house. Most of us can call to mind the 
delightful old conservatories, with their small 

and spacious sashes, that all over the 
country have been, and are being, swept away 
to make room for the inartistic ones of the 
modern manufacturer. For purely commercial 
purposes such are admirable, but in a garden, 
or near a house if the conservatory is intended 
to form: part of the general scheme, thought 
and g taste should be bestowed upon it. 
And when speaking of conservatories it should 
be remembered that the  tesselated ve- 
ment of garish tiles is the worst possible k- 
ground for flowers, as it detracts from their 
colour, and that a floor of some neutral tinted 
stone flags, or other material, is the most 
satisfactory. 

I have iadewities fully with garden work— 
the general lay-out and pas of the lawns, 
terraces, walls, steps, kitchen gardens, and 
so on—because this is essentially part of an 
architect’s work, as it used to be in years gone 
by ; and it is simply because we have, without 
protest, allowed the so-called landscape gardener 
to usurp our position in this matter that the 

ublic, as a rule, have ceased to associate the 
aying-out of a garden in any way with the 
duties of an architect. 

In arranging the actual plan of a country 
house, a plain, straightforward, commonsense 
ye of the various rooms is always in the 
end the most satisfactory and produces the 
best results, both internally a externally. 
If you examine the plans of any of the great 
masters in our profession, both in this and other 
countries, the obvious and studied simplicity 
of their planning will be patent to all. There 
is no attempt at eccentricity or puzzling odd 
features, no ill-shaped awkward rooms, full 
of strange angles and recesses, but rooms kept 
big and square with well-planned and pro. 
portioned doors and windows, all generally 
worked out on centre lines. Invariably, if you 
see a particularly pleasing and well helented 
elevation, yor will find it accompanies a good 
and simply-arranged plan. Nowadays in some 
plans that we see the position of the furniture 
in the room, and the use it is going to be put 
to, seems to be the last consideration, and 
rooms are planned, bedrooms especially, in 
which it is impossible to arrange it. I know 
a ——T where the principal bedroom 
has the standing in the middle, as there 
is literally no wall space not taken up by fire- 

place, doors, and windows. This in a modern 

ouse is quite inexcusable, and naturally brings 
contempt on architects ! 4 : 

The charm of a country house, as a rue, 
lies in the fact that we are not in any way 
governed by the cramped conditions of building 
in a town or city. There are no ancient lights 
to contend with, no narrow frontages or deep 





sites with blank walls, and but few restrictions 
and regulations to thwart our ideas. In towns 
house planning has to be considered from a 
different standpoint, and every inch of space 
utilised in the most economical manner; in 
the country a spaciousness of plan is one of the 
great fascinations of the house, and where 
we are not rigidly tied down to price, it gives 
an opportunity for a display of picturesqueness 
in the crys, IHN quite as much as in the 
elevations. Every house must be planned 
to suit the requirements of its occupants, and 
to meet special circumstances. No two houses 
can ever alike to-day any more than they 
were in the past, and I think it is this very 
diversity—of site, aspect, materials, and occu- 
pants—that gives architects such a chance 
and scope for their powers as seldom falls 
to the lot of other workers. 

In designing a country house we should 
think it out in the “round,” and recollect 
that it will be seen from all sides. There 
should be no back to it, no unsi — stragglin; 
outbuildings and offices ; but all self-contain 
and arranged, so that from all points of view 
it is interesting and picturesque. A little 
thought will soon enable us to do this, for 
nothing is so unpleasant as the idea of there 
being a “ back’? to a house in the country 
after the manner of a town or city. Some 
of the most picturesque parts of old houses 
are the kitchens and outbuildings, and that is 
the reason why I am so insistent upon having 
the house and garden arranged at the same 
time, because often the most pleasing views 
of a house are obtained from the kitchen gardens 
and the domestic portions of the building. 
The plan again governs the roofing, and wherever 
a house is difficult to roof you may be sure 
the plan is wrong and needs reconsideration. 

As a very broad rule it is well to keep the 
various rooms and lines of walls alike in width, 
so that the spans of the roof will be the same. 
If you get them unequal the ridges come at 
varying levels, and you get space in the roof 
too small for attics and wasteful and extrava- 
gant. So much of the beauty of a house 
depends on the grouping and arrangement 
of the roof. 

As I mentioned before, the plan of a house 
is governed by the daily life and pursuits of 
the occupants. In a district, for example, 
where large house-parties assemble and much 
entertaining is done, a large hall or general 
sitting-room will be found more useful than 
the ordinary drawing-room—indeed it is almost 
indispensable. It is the one room where 
everybody gathers, where books and papers 
are read, tea is taken, and where all the inmates 
assemble both before and after meals. The 
old-fashioned drawing-room is to my mind 
almost unnecessary, as nowadays people— 
the younger ones especially—generally migrate 
to the billiard-room after dinner, and if this is 
made large enough to take the table at one end, 
and with ample space for easy-chairs around 
the fire at the other, it makes one of the most 
a pon rooms of the house. This hall should 

treated as a living room, with no external 
doors, and arranged with a fireplace, and, to 
be thoroughly comfortable, its importance 
should not be overlooked, as it gives a good 
impression on entering the house,, and first 
impressions of buildings, as of people, go a 
long way. For a moderately large country 
house a hall, dining-room, billiard-room, and 
business-room, with a boudoir or sitting-room 
for the lady of the house, which can be used 
as a drawing-room, opening for choice out of 
the hall, gives really all the accommodation 
needed, and with well-arranged domestic 
quarters makes a thoroughly workable house. 

Of course, circumstances govern the plan 
to a great extent, but, as a general rule, it is 
better to get few and large rooms, as I have 
suggested, some communicating with each 
other, than a series of many smaller ones. 
It is both useful and effective to plan some 
of the rooms on a central axis, with large double 
doors, that on occasion can be arranged to 
open wide when entertaining. The doors 
can be planned to fold in four halves or two 
in the thickness of the wall, which can be 
brought forward on either side of the door, 
forming recesses for china or books. 

When building on a sloping site, a pleasing 
variety of plan may be obtained by arranging 
some of the rooms on a lower level than the 
rest; this enables them to be made higher, 
yet still keeping the bedroom floor over on 
the same level. This, if the steps down are 
wide and shallow, gives an opportunity for 


poy. ang icturesque effects, as we see jin 
so many ouses. — 

In a country house, so long as the plan is 
well and conveniently arra » I think it may 
with advantage be sprexd out. There seems 
no particular reason in planning it so economi. 
cally that all landing space is omitted and the 
doors and rooms all concentrated together. 
It certainly gives far greater opportunities 
for picturesque grouping outside, and in the 
country, too, one takes life more leisurely than 
in town, and a few yards more to walk from 
room to room does not mean very much after all, 

Wide and spacious corridors are, again, always 
attractive features, and add so much to tie 
beauty of a house. If made wide enough, 
some 7 ft. or 8 ft., to admit of furniture being 

ut in them, they are most useful, besides 

ing of practical value in forming a channel 
for through ventilation. There is nothing 
that spoils the effect of a house so much as 
mean and cramped passages. 

It is a question if too much _ importance 
is not , bw: to the staircase in the ordinary 
country house. Where parlours and reception. 
rooms are upstairs, as in towns, then the stairs 
must necessarily be treated as one of the decora- 
tive adjuncts of the house; but where, as in 
the country, they merely give access to sleeping 
apartments, I am inclined to think too much 
is made of them. The old turret stairs lasted 
for centuries, until the Elizabethan days, and 
even much later in remote districts, and though 
we do not want to revert to these times, yet 
a circular staircase, if wide enough, is both 
economical and picturesque, and as all boxes and 
luggage would be taken up the servants’ 
stairs, it is perhaps all that is necessary. A 
staircase carried up between walls is always 
pleasant, and gives a sense of seclusion and 
privacy that the usual open one seldom does, 
and in winter time curtains can be drawn across 
the opening if it gives directly into the hall. 

In quite small country houses a departure 
might be made if two living-rooms only were 
arranged—one simply for meals, kept as compact 
as possible, some 14 ft. by 16 ft., and the other 
the genera] room, about 16 ft. by 30 ft., or 
more. This would be more useful and con- 
venient than three or four smaller rooms, as 
they would be more economical in working, 
and certainly pleasanter both in summer and 
winter. Of course, it is absolutely essential 
that this hall, or general room, both in large 
and small houses, should be cheerful and bright, 
and, if possible, with windows overlooking 
the garden. 

One frequently sees large halls in country 
houses lighted from the top, with no outside 
windows at all, and with a staircase leading 
immediately from it and carried round as 
a ervey above, with all the bedrooms opening 
off it. Here all feeling of comfort and seclusion 
is missing, and what should be the pleasantest 
apartment in the whole house becomes merely 
a cheerless and unventilated well. 

It is unnecessary for me to deal in detail 
with the arrangement of the plan, as this | 
a matter that every architect must settle 
according to the requirements of his clients: 
but careful economy of construction and the 
working of the house should always be borne 
in mind. Next in importance to the arrange- 
ment of the living rooms are the servants 

uarters. It is a great mistake to cramp 
these, for on the comfort of the domestics 
depends the smooth working of the house. 
In establishments that are not large enough 
to have a servants’ hall it is a useful plan to 
omit altogether the old-fashioned  scullery. 
and to make instead two kitchens—one, the 
front one, arranged with a fireplace, with 
dresser and cupboards around it, can be used 
as a sitting-room for the servants, where they 
can take their meals, and which can always 
be kept neat and tidy, and is cool in summet; 
the other, or working kitchen, would contain 
the range and the sink, so that all the cooking 
and preparation of the food, as well as washing 
of plates, could be done here. . 

4 f, in addition to the larders and other on 
here is a good try, where the glass, hin, 
and silver saa be washed and chied without 
passing into the kitchens, it makes a mot 
compact arrangement, and, if the rooms rf 
made fairly large, is suitable for quite a moderate 
sized house. 

Personally, in small establishments I ®” 
much — t useless es, as they are 
always draughty and take up room that would, 
be better added to the kitchens. 





Do not forget to give ample store cupboards 
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In larger houses the whole arrangement 
of the servants’ quarters is quite as important 
as any other part of the building, and they 
should be planned on broad and generous 
ines. In & house where many guests are 
entertained, in addition to a large servants’ hall, 
there should be sitting-rooms for both butler 
and housekeeper, so that tradesmen or people 
who come on business connected wit the 
house can have a meal here without going 
into the servants’ hall. In the butler’s pantry, 
besides the strong room, it is @ convenient 
lan to fit up at the side of the fireplace a 
f heied with a close-fitting door, heated 
large cup Th 
by hot water from the fire. The cupboard 
is used exclusively for warming the plates 
and dishes, which are brought here as soon as 
they are washed, and can then be kept thoroughly 
hot and taken out as needed, without in any 
way inconveniencing the cook when preparing 
the dinner. In addition, there should be a 
brushing and cleaning-room, with a large sink, 
and hot and cold water laid on, in which hunting 
and shooting things can be washed, and with 
a rack of hot pipes for drying and airing. Such 
details may appear trifling to you, but they 
conduce greatly to the easy working of the 
establishment. a 

In planning the bedrooms the position 
of the bed should always be settled, and then 
the other pieces of furniture arranged on the 
plan, as nothing is more annoying than to 
find it impossible to fit the pieces in afterwards. 
In new houses much more use should be made 
of fittings permanently built in recesses, etc., 
in the rooms, and if these are treated at the 
same time with the doors, ete., the decorative 
appearance of the room is greatly improved, 
and a saving of labour effected. Many archi- 
tects to-day arrange these fittings throughout 
the entire house, so as to obviate, as much as 
possible, the importation of separate pieces 
of furniture, which only harbour dust and 
dirt, and are merely a survival of the Middle 
Ages, when one’s possessions were carried 
from house to house in an oak or iron chest. 

The additional expense when building the 
house is small compared with the cost of pur- 
chasing wardrobes and chests, generally selected 
without the least regard to the character of 
the rooms or the house they are intended for. 

This also bears on another question. It 
is becoming more and more evident that the 
scarcity of servants is a problem, the solution 
of which will have to be seriously dealt with, 
and one that will greatly affect the future 
planning of houses. — 

In towns and cities this question is more 
to the fore than in the country, and has been 
the cause indirectly of so many people living 
in small flats and residential hotels, where the 
difficulty of obtaining servants is partially 
overcome, Girls that some few years ago 
would have gone into domestic service now flock 
to towns and become waitresses at cafés, or 
enter public offices, where their duties, though 
exacting and onerous for the time being, give 
them more leisure for recreation. It is there- 
fore evident that the planning of houses for 
the future, whether for rich or poor, must be 
affected by this question, and, as architects, 
it is one that we should endeavour to solve by 
all possible and economical and labour-saving 
contrivances that can be worked out. 

_ Of course, the whole standard of living to-day 
's entirely different from what it was even fifty 
years ago, when baths, closets, and hot and cold 
water circulations were quite unknown. Nowa- 
days the smallest house ‘is considered incomplete 
her tes 4 bath-room and hot and cold water 
ms ae as you know, in most of the work- 
sidered iwellings to-day this is generally con- 
in ered imperative. As the difficulty of obtain- 

i te becomes more severe, it is evident 
pes hs and lavatories will be required in 

ope oportion, 80 as to be independent, 


an ach a8 possible, of the assistance of servants, 
will hed see time a bath-room and lavatory 
room, ro 7 & necessary adjunct to every 


ough the initial cost may be 

re = the saving of labour is obvious, and 
and a qn’ ‘8 an abundant water supply 
ed system of hot water throughout the 
| mf fre can be no objection. Many 
ans urge that we should be better and 

pe without this complexity of sanitary 

jes, but that is not the view of the 


general publi 
as a luxury Sian, pe a things not 











In a country house of any size it is advisable 


to have the hot water circulation—that is, 
the water that supplies the baths and sinks, etc, — 


heated by an independent boiler, so as to leave | 
the kitchen range entirely free for the agg | 


purposes. Too much stress cannot be laic 
on this point, as before breakfast, when hot 
water is required, the range is then in use, 


and similarly before dinner at night, so that | 


it is impossible to work both range and hot 
water satisfactorily from one fire, unless in 
oe a small establishment. With an indepen- 
dent boiler all this is obviated, and much 
friction avoided, and by a little management 


plenty of hot water can be obtained by day | 


and also by night, which, in case of illness, 
is & great boon. 
independent boiler is not possible, a Radiator 
fixed to the hot water circulation, on a landing 
or passage, regulated by a valve, adds materially 
to the comfort of the house, without in any 
way increasing the cost. 

If the linen cupboard is arranged in some 
place near the kitchen the hot water cylinder 
can be placed in it, so as to insure a supply 
of well-aired linen, and the expansion pipe 
taken up jnto the cistern-room over. All 
rooms where hot water will be laid on should 
be arranged as near the kitchen or boiler as 
possible, so that the water has not too far 
to travel laterally from its source, which not 
only makes the general installation more 
expensive, but gives the water a greater chance 
of getting cool. 

The position of the bath-rooms, water- 
closets, and housemaid’s closets upstairs 
should be planned to come over rooms on the 
ground floor, where sanitary fittings will be 
required, so as to simplify the drainage plan, 
and reduce the number of unsightly ventilation 
pipes on the external elevations. 

When speaking of sanitary matters, sufficient 
stress cannot be laid upon the fact that all 
drains, traps, pipes, and so on, need quite as 
much attention and periodical examination 
as do fireplaces and flues. It is an extraordinary 
thing that in the house where a grate full of 
ashes or the debris of many days’ fire would 
not be tolerated for a moment the drains, 
gullies, and sanitary fittings are left to take 
care of themselves, and hardly any attention 
is given to them; then when a case of nuisance 
or stoppage arises, the whole system of modern 
sanitation is at once condemned as bad and 
dangerous to health. All rain-water gullies 
should be regularly cleared out and examined 
every month, and grease traps to sinks, etc., 
every week. Cisterns should be thoroughly 
emptied and cleaned out at least twice a year, 
and the hot water boilers every three months, 
if the water is at all inclined to fur the pipes. 
If such matters are attended to as a matter of 
course “drains” and such things would not 
bear the bad reputation they do now. 

(To be concluded in owr next issue.) 
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ADDITIONS RECENTLY MADE TO THE 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
COLLECTIONS. 

Among many valuable and interesting addi- 
tions to the Museum are two plaster casts from 
the antique. One is a cast of a pep ne ~_—_ 
from the original in Parian marble, found during 
the excavations in 1883 in a room of the villa 
of Nero of Subiaco. This figure was placed 
first in the Monastry of S. Scolastica in that 
town, and afterwards removed to the Museo 
Della Terme, Rome. Unfortunately the head, 
one whole arm, and one forearm of this exquis- 
itely modelled statue are wanting. It is 
dated the second half of the 4th century B.c. 
The second is a cast from a standing figure 
of Apollo Della Terme, taken from the Tiber 
in 1891 near the Palatine Bridge, which can now 
be seen in the Museo Della Terme. One hand 
and one whole arm are gone, and the statue is 
considered to be a Greco-Roman copy of a 
work of the 5th century B.c. It is more archaic 
in character, and has not the grace and delicacy 
of modelling shown in the former example. 

An interesting terra cotta group of the Virgin 
and Child, presented by Mr. Fitzhenry, is shown 
in the Italian Court. Considerable damage 
has been done in removing the colour, evidences 
of which still exist. The work is assigned 
to the master of the Pellegrini Chapel from 
Bologna, and is dated first half of the 15th 

tury. 

°e'The small collection of pewter work has been 

grouped together in cases in the South Court 


In a small house, when an | 





in a more comprehensive manner than formerly. 
A few additions have been made. In a case 
near these is shown an English silver 
chalice and paten dated 1527-8, bearing the 
London hall mark. This is a charming piece, 
beautifully designed, curiously out of harmony 
with the rudeness of the engraving. 

In the furniture section are three interesting 
examples of oak work of the first half of the 
16th century a.p. They consist of two doors 
and a towel rail, and are particularly valuable 
as additions to the few specimens of such work 
from the Rhine valley. The two doors are simi- 
lar, and have their upper panels carved in relief 
with floral ornament surrounding medallions 
(one to each panel). These medallions con- 
tained busts in relief which have been unfortu- 
nately destro some showing the method of 
building up for high relief. A white pigment 
covers them. There is no evidence of gilding. 
The lower ls are filled with “linen fold” 
carving. towel rail hung above these is of 
very different character, although it is marked of 
— a carving retains its Gothic 
feeling, but design is Renaissance. The 
canal panel over the rail consists of a mono- 
gram surrounded by rays symbolic of St. 
Bernardino of Sienna, supported by angels. 
In the iment is a figure of the Almighty 
with a dove over, symbolising The Holy Spirit. 
The carving is vigorous, but the architectural 
detail has not the delicacy of the work on the two 
doors, and indicates a transitional development 
very nearly approaching pure Renaissance. 

A most striking contribution by Mr. J. H. 
Fitzhenry is a set of six French encaustic tiles, 
evidently pavement tiles, of quaint designs 
of animals, and shields, in black, red, 
and white. Five are dated 14th century, and 
one is dated 16th century. Also a panel of five 
French faience tiles, dated 14th century, from 
St. Julien de Brioude (Haute Loire), enamelled 
surface, pale n ground and white ornament 
outlined in black. The —— are Gothic 
foliage in quatrefoil enclosing shields of arms. 

In the Cross Gallery is a very beautiful 
glazed earthenware vase painted with blue 
ground and white and black outline. The 
design is Chinese in character, and consists of 
foliage encircling mythical lions and_ birds. 
It is believed to have been the work of the Chi- 
nese at Ispahan in the time of Shaw Abbas IT., 
in the latter part of the 16th or the early part 
of the 17th centuries. Mr. Chas. Marling, the 
British Agent at Sofia, is the donor. 

In the gallery over the south of the South 
Court is exhibited a collection of drawings 
acquired for the National Art Library, includin 
Sir J. E. Millais’s original drawing for w 
engraving illustrating “A Dream of Fair 
Women,” in Tennyson’s poems (Moxon) ; 
James Mahoney's “ Little Dorrit” ; ‘* Waits,” 
by F. W. Lawson, in neil and chalk; a 
strong wash study of * Alfred Jingle,” by Fred- 
erick Barnard; and studies by John Leech 
and Charles Keene, of characteristic power. 
The pencil figure studies shown along with the 
ink reproductions of George Du Maurier are 
altogether satisfying. 

7-2-9 


Tue “ Autp Bric or Ayr.’’—A report pre- 
pared by Mr. John Eaglesham, C.E., sets 
forth that, whilst the bridge is in an untoward 
condition generally, the most serious decay is 
apparent in the southernmost arch, of which 
the pier is also very insecure; the parapet 
above the crown of the arch betrays, by its 
subsidence, the continued injury sustained by 
reason of the increased scour of the river set 
up by the dredging of the harbour down 
stream. The bridge, which has undergone re- 
pairs at various times during the past forcy 
years, consists of four arches, having a span 
of about 54 ft. each, but with varying lines of 
springing and other details, which extend for 
a length of about 260 ft. between the shore 
abutments; it is 12 ft. wide between the para- 

t walls, and now serves for foot passengers. 
ft is believed that the bridge was first built 
during the reign (1214-49) of King Alex- 
ander 1I., and its erection is due, tradition- 
ally, to the care of two sisters, named Lowe, 
Recent events have, in a measure, verified its 
apostrophe in Burns’ poem to the New 
Bridge : — rae 

Conceited gowk! puff’d up w’ windy 

This mony a pear T've stood the flood an’ tide; 

And tho’ w’ crazy eild I’m fair forfairn, 

I'll be a brig when ye're a shapeless cairn! 

For in 1877 the New Bridge, built in 1787-8 by 
Robert Adam, suffered such damage from an 
increased flood of the river that it was in im- 
minent ruin, and its reconstruction became 


necessary. 
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Two Sketches by Mr. C. A. Nicholson. 
OF ST. PAUL. 
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CHURCH OF THE ‘“‘ TRANSLATION 
Tuese two slight but clever sketches of | were sent to us by Mr. C. A. Nicholson, as a | Front into a classic design, which appeared » 


St. Paul’s transformed into a Gothic building | pendant to the translation of Peterborough | our issue of January 2. 





Church of “The Translation of St. Paul.” 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


w ordinary f tly meeting of the 
Asehitecatal wes held on Friday 
evening last week, in the Meeting Room of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Mr. H. T. 
Hare, President, occupying the chair. The 
minutes and some nominations having been 
read, the following gentlemen were elected 
as members: Messrs. Francis Goldsbrough, 
W. A. Whiddington, and H. P. L. Cart. 


New Premises Fund. 

The President announced the following 
further donations to the New Premises Fund : 
Messrs. G. Alan Peache, 5. 5s. ; L. Sargant, 2/. ; 
and W. M. Fawcett, I. Is. A hearty vote of 
thanks was passed to the donors. 


Deceased Members. 

The President said he had to pro a vote 
of condolence to the relatives of the late Mr. 
Wm. Pain, who was liquidator of the Royal 
Architectural Museum, and was winding up 
the affairs of that body on the taking over of 
the Museum by the Association. Mr. Pain’'s 
decease at such a period was most unfortunate, 
and it would be necessary to appoint a successor 
to fill his place and complete the business. Mr. 
Pain was a very old member of the Association, 
and they would condole with the relatives in 
the loss they have sustained. 

The President also proposed a vote of con- 
dolence with the relatives of Mr. Howard Dru- 
Drury, who was accidentally killed a few days 
ago, as announced in the last issue of the Builder. 

Both motions having been agreed to, 

Mr. Louis Ambler, hon. secretary, announced 
the donation of two prints from the Builder, 
dated 1857, illustrating the Royal Architectural 
Museum, and presented by Mr. W. A. Pite, 
to whom he proposed a hearty vote of thanks. 
This having been agreed to, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. W. G. B. Lewis for kindly 
— to the office the P.O. Directory 
or 1904. 

Mr. Ambler announced that the following 
classes were about to commence: January 13, 
“Ornament and Colour Decoration,’ Mr. 
Cole A. Adams lecturer; January 14, “ Greek 
and Roman Architecture,” Mr. Hugh Stannus 
lecturer, 

Egyptian Architecture. 

Mr. Hugh Stannus then delivered a lecture 
on “ Egyptian Architecture,” illustrated by 
a large number of lantern-slides, made from 
photographs taken during a recent visit to 
Egypt. Mr. Stannus said he had had an oppor- 
tunity of going to Egypt last winter, and he 
took some photographs while there, and he 
thought he might place before the members 
some of the results of his visit. 

In studying Egypt, it was best to begin 
with a map, and to realise the surroundings. 
Egypt was two countries—Lower Egypt 
and Upper Egypt. It would help them 
to understand Egyptian architecture _ if 
they remembered that, and also that the 
physical nature of the two countries was 
different. In Lower Egypt, i.e., the Delta, they 
had what was really a swampy morass, where 
reeds grew to a great extent, and es ially 
the papyrus reed. So much was this the case 
that in olden times the papyrus came to be 
regarded as the national flower or plant, just 
as we speak of the rose of England, the shamrock 
of Ireland, the thistle of Scotland, and the 
leek of Wales. There was also plenty of mud; 
and hence they used the bundle of reeds 
plastered with mud for constructional building 
purposes, though later, when translated into 
pS Pa , - became more or less of a 

corative feature. Lower Egypt, too, was 
hearest to a timber country, in the hills of 
Lebanon. 

In Upper Egypt, on the contr 
found the ite tad the rocky cliffs. he 
e rise to rock-cut caves, stone piers, ete. 

he valley of the Nile was Egypt ; there was no 
ae Egypt but the valle the Nile and 
the Delta—and the plant that grew in the Nile 
valley was'the lotus. After every inundation 
. the river, the lotus sprang up, and it had 

ctr ue associated in the minds of the people 
= the goodness of the gods—for if there was 
good inundation the lotus was plentiful. 


On festal occasions the |} 
: otus-flower was mad 
use of in decorations, and in some painti ns ve 
dower 


saw ladies weari 

on their heads, 2.) Ge f were used 
to decorate mummy-cases, ns, or tombs, 
= Mm some cases the "wed to tie 
ittle bouquets of lotus-flowers round the tops 


€ lotus- 








of their columns in their funeral shrines and 
their ordinary houses, so that the lotus became 
associated with the top of the support, and 
it was only one step more to become the motive 
for the capital, 

_It is always useful to distinguish between the 
different . countries, with their products. The 
materials available in each country dominated 
the design, both in construction and decorative 
details, in early times; and the differences were 
more pronounced. Up tothe Eleventh Dynasty 
there was a paralleled development of the com- 

und shaft in Lower Egypt, and the pier in 

Jpper Egypt. When people could get stone in 
large masses they used a trabeated construction; 
whereas if they had only reeds they had to 
tie them in bundles in order to get strength. 
In the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties the 
workmen had mastered their materials with 
better technical equipment ; and there were 
better carrying facilities, hence it was possible 
to bring down the stones of Upper Egypt 
into Lower Egypt, and so obliterate to some 
extent the difference between the two countries. 

It has always happened, when two countries 
had different products, that their arts were 
different, but with an interchange of products 
there was an interchange of arts, and that 
difference likewise was obliterated to a great 
extent in the case of pest and Lower Egypt. 
Some people regretted the introduction of 
railways, and there was no doubt the railway 
had tended to obliterate the local differences 
in England and other countries. So with the 
improved carrying facilities in Egypt, the 
same thing had happened. 

The next stage of the development came 
when the Hyksos had been driven out, Egypt 
was one country, and the King styled him- 
self “‘ Neb Taui’’; and the symbolic plants of 
the two countries, the papyrus and lotus, were 
combined in decorative representations. 

Still later, when the Kings of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty travelled, hunted, and conquered, and 
married the ladies of Asia Minor, exotic designs 
were introduced into Egypt from the countries 
of Asia. 

There was also a period when the Egyptians 
introduced symbolism more often into their 
capitals, oe show heads or faces of Hat-hor, 
who was a later torm of their earlier goddess 
Isis. Afterwards there was a period of richness 
in detail, when Egypt came in contact with 
Greek art, which caused a _ renaissance of 
Egyptian detail and style in the time of 
the Ptolemies, by the Greek principles and mind 
working with Egyptian details. 

Mr. Stannus then showed a large number 
of lantern-slides, grouped as follows :—The 
Country, the Materials, the Stone-orders, the 
Capitals, the Pylons, and the Clearstories. The 
illustrations included a native Shelter, supported 
by bundles of maize-reeds, which was very 
strong ; part of the wall of the old Temple of 
Osiris ; brick Vaults used as granaries and wine 
stores at Thebes, built 3,000 years ago, in sloping 
courses of unburnt brick, with a pebble between ; 
which were as strong to-day as ever they were. 

In demonstrating the treatment of columns, 
Mr. Stannus made some interesting remarks 
on the development of the column from the 
square pier up to the sixteen-sided figure, 
and he gave several lantern illustrations, 
showing square, polygonal, and other columns. 
The square treatment included the Temple of 
Kha-f-Ra; the Temple of Tehut-mes III. at 
Medinet-Habu ; and the Temple of Sety I. at 
Abydos. The Polygonal:—At Beni-hasan the 
tomb at Khnum-hetep, the tomb of Ameni, and 
a portion of the beautiful Festal Hall of Tehut- 
mes III. near Karnak. One illustration was of 

of the Temple of Sety IL. (Nineteenth 


Dynest at Abydos, showing pilasters. 

“As spb there paawangs BL Bud capital, the 
Flower capital, the Palm capitals, the Ptolemaic 
capitals, and the Hat-hor capitals. Mr. Stannus 

inted out the differences between the various 

inds: the lotus was rather more convex than 
the papyrus, and so with the buds. The 
sepal was as long as the petal in the lotus, 
whereas in the pap the sepals were short, 
and the beautiful fluffy stuff which grew out 
was much longer. The following were among 
the slides showing the lotus-bud capital: 
Tomb of Ptah-shepses (Fifth Dynasty); tomb 
of Khety (Eleventh Dynasty); the sanctuary of 
Tehut-mes III. near Luxor ; the plan of the court 
which Rameses skewed in order to avoid pulling 
it down; the beautiful court of Amen-hetep ITI. 
near Luxor, etc. The lotus-flower capital was 
shown in two little toilet-vases of green pottery, 
found last year at Abydos; the beautiful 





svaliilios Usr-t-sen III. (8.c. 2681-2660), and 
capitals from Philw Birth-house of Energetes II. 
(p.c. 120). The papyrus-flower capital was 
seen in the colonnade of Amen-hetep IIL near 
Luxor, and in the Stelai of Tehut-mes IIT. 
near Karnak. 

In some interesting remarks on the Palm-leaf 
capitals, Mr. Stannus, with the aid of diagrams 
and lantern-slides, showed the resemblance 
between the Mesopotanian capitals and growing 

m leaves, and he suggested that the capitals 
their origin in the palms, and he especially 
pointed ous the representation in the capitals of 
the dates between the drooping and the erect 
leaves of the palm. 

Having shown some Ptolemaic capitals, 
the lecturer gave a number of slides showing 
the origin and the development of the 
Hat-hor capitals. The first was a statue of 
Isis (typifying divine motherhood, in which cow- 
horns were represented), Temple near El Kab 
(one face only), Temple at Dér-el-Bahri (two 
faces), Temple of Isis at Phil (four faces), the 
Birth-house at Philw, etc. 

In dealing with the Pylon, Mr. Stannus showed 
slides of the Temple of Amen near Luxor, the 
two figures in the Theban plain, ete. 

Several Osirid figures having been shown, 
the lecturer made some remarks on Clearstories, 
and showed, in conclusion, several illustrations 
of Karnak. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers, in proposing a hearty 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, said that in 
reference to the wavy course of brickwork 
at Abydos, did Mr. Stannus agree with the 
conclusions of M. Choisy on the subject in 
his new book? [Mr. Stannus: No.] Well, 
the subject was rather a long one to go into 
that night, but there was something to be said 
for the theory. M. Choisy found that these 
walls, with undulating, wavy courses, were 
built in the vicinity of streams of water or 
springs, and that all other walls were in high 
positions away from water. The author 
suggested that, in consequence of the changes 
of temperature between the night and the day, 
the mud-brick walls were built to allow of 
expansion without dislocating the structure. 
It was an interesting theory, arising out of 
the subject of construction in Egypt. Mr. 
Stannus had indicated the difference between 
the lotus and papyrus, but it might be as well 


to say that the papyrus plant was not to be. 


found in Egypt now. He was not sure as to 
the date of the first lotus-flower capital. Mr. 
Stannus seemed to think it was not used until 
the Twelfth Dynasty, but he (the speaker) was 
inclined to think that even in the pectoral 
illustration which Mr. Stannus had shown 
the enclosures on each side were really intended 
for columns. As to why the Luxor entrance 
court was skewed, Mr. Stannus had come 
to the conclusion that there was an ancient 
temple in the foreground which had to be in- 
cluded within the new additions. It was such 
a long time since he (the speaker) was there 
that he was not able to say, but M. Choisy said 
that the temple was so near the river that the 
builders were obliged to do as they did. Mr. 
Stannus had taken the subject of the lotus-bud 
column a little further than was usual. It was 
a very ingenious piece of reasoning-out. 
Peheom Elsey Smith said he had much 
leasure in seconding the vote of thanks to 
. Stannus for his interesting and suggestive 
remarks, and for his beautiful photogra 
and the manner in which he had u them 
and his di ms. 
Mr. J. Gece said that when he visited 
t his attention was largely devoted to 
the Mahommedan architecture, and, although 
he visited the temples they had seen views of 
that evening, he did not study them as an 
Egyptologist. They could not but admire 
the method with which Mr. Stannus brought 
before them the different points he wished to 
make. ‘he remarks by Mr. Stannus gave 
food for thought, though whether the deductions 
were in every case those which they could 
agree with, was a matter for each one to be 
guided according to the extent of his studies. 
Mr. Ronald P. Jones supported the vote of 
thanks, and recalled ew remark as to 
the advantage of a visit to India, since it familiar- 
ised the architect with a complete pointed 
arch system which had nothing whatever in 
common with Euro Gothic. This remark, 
he thought, was doubly applicable to Fert, 
as, in addition to the Saracenic work 
which was purer and more refined than any to be 
found in India, the ancient temples provided a 
striking contrast to the Greek and Roman 
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columnar architecture. pen Te such as 
the size of the architrave and a 
ceremib aia “hifleren from th 

i was i t from the 
European. Then ate en also the contrast 
in the principles of temple planning, owing to 
the fact that the Egyptian tem 
ground to the general mass = le, and 
was only open to a select priesthood. is led 
to the development of a plan designed solely 
for internal effect, while the exterior presented 
a series of solid blank walls of ee height, with 
the pylon towers forming a fagade. Another 
striking contrast which gave interest to Egyptian 
work was that between the two styles them- 
selves. For he did not think it possible to find 
in any other country two systems of architecture, 
deve — at different periods, but under the 
same climatic conditions, which were so abso- 
lutely op to one another in principle, 
method, and effect as the ancient and medieval 
Egyptian styles. 

Mr. Arnold Mitchell said he must add his 
thanks as one who had not been to Egypt. 
They were fortunate in having a man like 
Mr. Stannus to come and give them the benefit 
of his knowledge and experience. It was only 
comparatively recently that the study of 

tian history had been possible to students. 
Until the Rosetta stone was read, the history 
of Egypt was a closed book. A headmaster 
of a public school told him recently that one 
of his boys was actually taking down the notes 
of his class in hieroglyphics. 

The President 3 | that the subject was a 
closed book to most of them, but they could 
understand, in listening to the lecturer, what 
a fascinating study it must be if pursued on 
the spot. The reading and study from a book 
of Egyptian architecture was rather dry and 
uninteresting, but it was a very different matter 
when it was talked about in the pleasing way 
in which Mr. Stannus had dealt with it. It 
would be very interesting to hear some of 
Mr. Spiers’s criticisms thrashed out more than 
they had been. Mr. Stannus’s theory as to 
the development of the column was most 
interesting, and when Mr. Stannus was referring 
to the psnyrus cap he (the speaker) could not 
help thinking of a little fable about the origin 
of the Corinthian cap, which is in “ Gwilt’s 
Encyclopedia.” There was a little block of 
a basket. of acanthus leaves which was given 
as the possible origin of the Corinthian cap; but 
one or two of the illustrations they had seen 
seemed to form quite sufficient basis for the idea 
that the Corinthian cap had its origin in Egypt. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 

to, 

Mr. Stannus, in reply, said there were at least 
a dozen other branches of the subject; but he 
had thought it best to limit his remarks to an 
attempt to classify the Egyptian orders. There 
had been several similar attempts, one by Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson, which was a little unscien- 
tific, and he thought it would be best to show 
as: he had done the gradual evolution of the 
aubject. As to Mahommedan work, he had 
taken thirty or forty photographs at Cairo, but 
it had not been possible to show them that 
evening. As to Mr. Spiers’s remarks as to the 
curved coursing of the brick wall at Abydos, 
there was no river nearer than the Nile, and 
that was nine and a half miles away, and he did 
not think the influence of the Nile would produce 
the effect. Professor Petrie gave the reason 
for the curving of the wall: it was in order to 

make a stronger piece of walling, and he would 
rather take that opinion than M. Choisy’s. 
As to lotus-flower capitals, he admitted that there 
were representations or fancy pictures of them 
as early as the Fifth Dynasty, but he suggested 
that this would not decide much, because 
there were paintings from Pompeii showing 
architecture, but no one could found anything on 
them, and the same remark applied to the 
pectoral he had shown, and to the early repre- 
sentations of the lotus-flower capitals. | 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on the 27th inst., when 
Mr. Maurice B. Adams will read a paper entitled, 
* As to the Making of Architects,” with examples 
of draughtsmanship. There will be an exhibi- 
tion of drawings by well-known architects 
during the evening. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION: 


SKETCHING AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Ar the sixth meeting of the current session, 
held on January 6, two short papers were 
read upon the relative merits of sketching and 
emecmy in the study of architecture. 

e subject was productive of a long and 
varied debate, in which members of the Associa- 
tion Camera Club took a minent part, at the 
invitation of the Discussion Section. 

Mr. Frank Lishman, in stating the claims of 
sketching, said that all present would agree 
that the aim of either method was the getting 
hold of the principles of design in the buildings 
under consideration, and not the mere collecting 
of illustrations. In sketching it was the doing 
of the sketch, the taking note, which counts, 
and the result was of secondary importance. 
But in photography the order was reversed, 
for there was practically ne doing and no taking 
note in the same useful sense. In certain 
cases—sculpture, for instance—photography 
was essential to retentive study, but, generally 
speaking, it was imperative that the habit of 
using a sketch-book be firmly established 
before following the alluring pursuit of the 
camera. Whether on simple or ambitious 
lines, sketching should be intelligent, reflecting 
the mind’s impression. It would not fail 
to bring the student into sympathy with the 
subject, in revealing its beauty or failure as 
each part was laid down, and as the whole was 
contemplated hour by hour. The camera 
alienated sympathy and annihilated time. 
The evolution of a sketch arose out of a process 
of analysis, in which relations of part to whole, 
of solid to void, proportions, grouping, and 
scale, were all considered. The critical faculties, 
which would otherwise lie dormant, were 
brought into play, inducing discrimination in 
essentials from non-essentials, accident from 

urpose. Photography did not awaken them. 
Mr. Lishman then fee attention to the many 
advantages offered by sketching—in taking 
notes, in expressing colour, and in fitting the 
result of the effort to a useful application of 
the study. Photography had narrow limits— 
it did not give planes, and its work was super- 
ficial at all times. A sketch might be made 
of any size or shape, and have all kinds of 
possibilities for future addition ; this elasticity 
was of great importance. 

Mr. G. H. Lovegrove then read a paper upon 
the photographic side of the investigation of 
architecture, first pointing out that the work 
of the camera extended the study to many 
more enquirers than the limit of sketching 
allowed. While admitting that the practice 
of photography,did not train the hand and 
eye, the author thought that this was not the 
aim and end of all study. The great disadvan. 
tage of sketching was the length of time neces- 
sary adequately to treat a subject. In all 
ordinary works the camera would produce 
at least a dozen accurate representations in 
the same period, and then the building would 
be more fully examined and noted. Photo- 
graphers were not necessarily in a hurry, as 
most sketchers assumed, and the faults of 
perspective or distortion made by the former 
were as capable of correction as mistakes 
made by the latter. Accuracy was more 
surely to be obtained by the pho hic 
process; but it was at times too truthful in 
not admitting of the easy elimination of dis- 
cordant features, a privilege which the sketcher 
enjoys. Mr. Lovegrove condemned the habit 
of working up or producing sketches from 
photographs ; that was a misuse of the science. 
The camera could not now give us colour, and, 
indeed, was very liable to render false tones 
or colour values, though the recent advances 
in colour photography had undoubtedly raised 
hopes in this respect. One of the greatest 
benefits from the use of photography was to 
place the student on a level with his fellows 
at all times. To a very large extent the early, 
and often later, work of the sketcher was of 
no use to himself or anyone else in after study. 
In summarising the advantage of this side of 
the question Mr. Lovegrove claimed that a 
vast tee of time = saved, and the results 
contained accuracy, thereby proving of ter 
subsequent use. In this P sae t Tene 
significant that pho phy should take 
such a large place in the illustrations of all 
present-day architectural publications.* 

* As far as our own publication is concerned, this is 
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Mr. Ambler, in opening the discussion 
proposed a vote of thanks to the authors of the 
papers. The s » after a careful review 
of the respective claims, and basing his con. 
clusions u a long experience as a sketcher, 
threw in his lot on the side of sketching, but 
it should of course be undertaken with certain 
definite and intelligent motives. An architect 
of eminence, in criticising his early sketches, 
characterised them as mere evidences of visits 
to certain buildings. Sketching was unques. 
tionably the surest means of committing 
features to memory. It was noteworthy 
that the majority of the best architects of the 
day were able sketchers ; there were, however, 
a be brilliant — 

In seconding the vote, Mr. Wonnacott 
prefaced his remarks with the statement that he 
was a beginner, and, as such, considered photo- 
graphy as the best means of studying buildin 8, 
as it embraced all that had been claimed be 
sketching. He drew attention to the facilities 
for enlarging any desired part or detail, and 
in all cases advised the use of only the best 
possible apparatus. 

Mr. A. H. Belcher considered that no man 
could become an architect who had not acquired 
proficiency in sketching, because, in the study 
of old on it enabled the spectator to penetrate 
deeper into the srthciglen underlying the 
design. Photographs were of less value in 
after years, He would summarise by suggesting 
the use of photography for general effects, 
sketching for details of design or construction 
and measuring, for a complete study. 

Mr. F. R. Taylor supported Mr. Lovegrove’s 
contentions, and did not admit that sketching 
accomplished what photography could not 
fulfil. 

Mr. W. A. Pite said he came to learn. After 
what had been said he contended that the only 
way to absorb the characteristics of a building 
‘was by sketching. The result of one’s labour 
would manifest the individual impression of 
the student, which was an important considera - 
tion. Photography reproduced mechanically 
a representation that was not useful for subse- 
quent application. He regarded the photo- 
graphers as a kind of sportsmen who went 
about shooting everything without reference 
to the object of their sport. 

Mr. W. A. Forsyth thought the papers and 
discussion had taken hard and fast opposite 
lines; both photography and sketching were 
aids to the end in view, and, therefore, it was 
difficult, in his opinion, to make such a definite 
separation. The habit of taking notes was 
the more important from all points of view, 
yet it was not complete without photographic 
assistance. The principal merit in sketching 
was the process of analysis, which became 
necessary in knowledgeable work. One of 
the risks in the use of a camera was that failures 
were often discovered at the developing stage, 
which is usually done when the subject is far 
out of reach. The saving of time was 10 
recommendation. : 

Mr. G. Sherrin was pleased to renew his 
acquaintance with the Discussion Section. He 
considered sketching imperative in the matter 
of an architect’s training, in which photography 
should be an aid. The great circulation of 
photographic illustrations in the publications of 
the day was undoubtedly exercising an influence 
on modern architecture. He urged all young 
men to sketch regularly and wisely, because he 
saw in the present-day work of young architects 
very little application of the results of their 
studies. 

After Messrs. Gunn, Gammell, and Mears had 
* sg briefly in support of the sketching side of 
the question, the Chairman, Mr. J. H. Pearson, 
called upon the Special Visitor to sum up the 
discussion. 

Mr. Raffles Davison, after unfurling a humor- 
ous cartoon by Mr. Crane, proceeded to lay bis 
views of the debate before the meeting. His 
great esteem for the Architectural Association, 
with its long record of self-help, induced him 4t 
once to accept the Committee's invitation. He 
took exception to the title of the subject before 
the meeting—‘‘ Sketching versus Photography, 
there should be no versus. Did the epee 
to photograph do away with the obligation to 
sketch? In snunedinn this subject he 
— to remark that the deadly ane 
architecture, as in ev i » was a//ecd- 
tion. He would a own self be 
true . . . thou canst not then be false to any 
man.” It was affectation and simple 
discount the power of drawing in the education 
of an architect. But it was necessary to have 
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ideal 

» idea! ; and an enthusiasm for great : 

which was the guiding fy ae through seas of 
a 


troubles in the art of arc ture, would not be 


tograph t 
CG) mus 
= ‘depend on the mental attitude of the 
large’ To draw for the beauty of the sketch 

rator. 10 . 
wt was one but to sia useful 

inspiration was quite another. 
ge poser might be tecking in charm 

" et fulfil its purpose, the former might 
woh that rigid accuracy to the exclusion of 
‘dividual impression and inspiration ; the 
ood aad student would, however, en- 
invent to combine the ornamental with the 
aa To become absorbingly conscious of 
use one, rendering of detail, shapes and 
Fiations of » would uce @ correct 
sketch from which it would almost be possible to 

ild ; if, in a mood of keen appreciation, 
pps isive summing-up 2 the whole 

pid but decist Sat * ecleage ; 
vas hit off, you might obtain an inspiration of 
the highest value, such as no setting forth of 
hard facts would unfold. Mr. Raffles Davison 
then drew attention to what he considered a 
striking recegr a a as _ Pe the subject. 
recent issue of the agazine con- 
ined illustrations of the English Lake District 
in which photographs and sketches of the same 
view were placed side by side. Here the rigid 
accuracy of the photograph contrasted with the 
plastic trathfulness of the sketch—the mechani- 
cal record with the mental impression of the 
artist, Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen. The spirit 
of the lakeland scenery was absent from the 
photograph, but the very essence of it was to be 
found in the sketches, The chief aim of students, 
therefore, should be to sketch for the spirit of the 
architecture, and their work should show that 
pleasure and enthusiasm were involved in its 
roduction. 
The camera was more expensive, more cum.- 
bersome, and more uncertain than the sketch, 
elements which were comparatively unimpor- 
tant; but, if the use of the camera deadened 
the spirits, obscured the artistic faculty, de- 
stroyed self-reliance, or weakened the drawing 
power, it should be used sparingly and not 
allowed to take the place of a better method. 

If it were right to offer advice to those present, 
he would counsel the cultivation of broad views 
and wide sympathies—to raise and maintain the 
ideal, or little will result from the labour. The 
dissecting analysis of Gothic cathedrals and 
country houses, the photographic study of their 
details, the careful measurement of the bones 
of their construction, would never arouse 
the spirit that created them. The difference 
between the photograph and the sketch lay 
more in the process of its working than in the 
result. Turn the microscope or camera on tc 
everything, if you will, but leave the sketch 
uppermost. In the sketch it was seen how the 
architecture appealed to the artist, and so, we 
might add, to our knowledge and estimate of it. 
In the photograph it would be observed that 2 
ine lens was used together with beautiful 
“lutions and printing-paper ; indeed, the whole 
mechanical apparatus has been carefully 
manipulated. In concluding, the Special 
Visitor said that he felt the members of the 
Architectural Association were a body of men 
“ager to pursue art for its own sake, who will 
neither be deluded by the sketch nor the photo- 
fraph from the real aim of their ambitions. 

ino 
'HE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 
es ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Surveyors Institution was held on Monday, at 
Stesni reat George-street, §.W., Mr. H. T. 
he ss » Vice-President, occupying the chair in 
absence of Mr. Albert Buck, the President. 

New Ion. Secretary. 
nines ee Me, Rogers, having read the 
Sena Ps the last meeting, Mr. Percivall 
as € newly-elected Hon, Secretary, was 
map Bo the meeting by the Chairman, 
pass without he could not let the opportunity 
aeusian Saying a few words in 
te fae of the valued services whic their 
tothe jee ectetary, Mr. J. W. Penfold, had given 
the Institution, He could sg” 

Viction bee uld say this with con- 
first me nas he happened to be one of the 
that in “th ts of the Institution, and he knew 
afterwards ‘“n days, and for many years 
Society, cut te Penfold worked hard for their 
® see the I must be very gratif to him 

nstitution in such @ ourishing 


Condition as it ; 
satisfaction it is to-day. That must be great 


to Mr. Penfold, 
that, after the hard work iclesan Sor ths 





Institution and the immense amount of ins he 
howe = for Do ye: his serviens were 
oroug recogni and i 
ry y gn nd appreciated by all 
Mr. Currey, before reading the donations to 
the library and library fund, thanked the 
members ‘or —— elected him, and said he 
—— to fill worthi y the office so long and so 
ably occupied by their old friend Mr. Penfold. 


Industrial Decentralisation and Housing. 


A vote of thanks having been accorded to the 
donors, the Chairman said that the business of 
the evening was to resume the discussion on 
Mr. H. T. Scoble’s paper, read on November 23,* 
on Industrial Decentralisation : an Important 
Factor in the Housing of the Working Classes.” 

Mr. T. W. Wheeler, K.C., said that in sub- 
stance he agreed with everything that Mr. 
Scoble had said. He thought that Mr. Scoble’s 
phrase, “dormitory towns,” was an admirable 
one, and that the bringing of opie into a big 
city in the morning in undad conveyances, 
taking them back at night in the same way, and 
affording them a few hours’ sl ‘ep in their own 
homes was not altogether satisfactory. He held 
that the workman, if possible, should not be 
taken to live far away from his work, but that 
the workman and his work should co-exist. In 
reference to the action of Messrs. Ransome 
and Co. and Messrs. Elliott Bros., in removing 
their works from London, he thought that that 
was a wise step on the part of those firms, but 
it was not stated that they had been able to take 
their workpeople with them. At Port Sunlight 
the problem was apparently solved—the work- 
man and his work co-existed. It was well to 
ask: Who are the working classes? A con- 
siderable portion of the working class was able 
to provide decent houses and accommodation, 
and that should be remembered by all who were 
trying to provide the best homes possible— 
there was no occasion for philanthropic effort on 
behalf of these people; but, unfortunately, 
there was a large class who could not pay for 
decent accommodation. He objected to 
municipal trading, but he recognised that there 
was a class—a growing class, he was afraid— 
for whom it might be necessary a municipality 
should provide. For that class, who could not 
pay remunerative rents in London, he had 
come to the conclusion that the munici- 
pality might do something. The municipality 
were doing something for this class in Camber- 
well, for they had, not in their own name, but 
in the person of elected agents, gone into the 
market, bought up squalid property as cheaply 
as they could, repaired that property and made 
it healthy, and then had let it at rents which the 
class in question could afford. He thought 
that in that direction a great deal might be 
done. He was not in favour of compounding 
for rent, and he thought it would be an admir- 
able thing if the British working-man were 
brought up face to face with the liability of 
paying his rates. London was not a densely 
occupied city; there was not overcrowding 
to the acre, but there was, for all that, over- 
crowding of a twofold character—i.e., an over- 
crowding of an area, in some cases, and over- 
crowding per room, which was a most offensive 
and dangerous condition of affairs and which 
did obtain in London to a large extent. He 
could not see why London was so largely used 
for manufactories, and he thought that many 
factories which are now in London should have 
been told to go outside; at all events, they 
should not have been, and should not be, 
encouraged to come in as they were under the 
provisions of the Act of 1869, _ 

Mr. Douglas MacKenzie said he had been 
engaged for a good many years in mechanical 
transport, and as the use of motor vehicles for 
mechanical transport of goods had come to the 
fore he had endeavoured to keep up with the 
subject. Every case, he found, had to be 
considered on its merits, and anyone wishing 
to use this form of traction would have to take 
what data he could obtain bearing on his own 
circumstances and then decide for himself. 
Many factories, in order to get good siding 
accommodation, had been erected close to 
railways, with the result that they were often 
placed in low-lying and unhealthy situations, 
while many excellent sites had been neglected. 
Was it possible to utilise those sites? He 
thought it was. Motor transport, for com- 
paratively short distances, was able to compete 
with railways in the matter of rates, because 
the railways were eaten up by terminal charges. 
Five and a half tons was the critical paying 


"8 See our issue for November 28 last, 





load for motors, and if a manufacturer could not 
make up that load he would find it better and 
cheaper to send his goods by horse rather than 
motor transport. Unfortunately, the roads 
leading to many of these sites were not suitable 
for motor vehicles, for they were very soft. 
Even close to London many by-roads had not 
proper foundations or crusts, and it was impos- 
sible to work motor vehicles over them. He 
thought that a manufacturer who wished to 
erect his works on one of these sites should con- 
sider whether it would not be well, whether it 
would not pay, to have the road connecting with 
the main trunk road made up to a proper state. 
If that were done, the road would cost next to 
nothing in maintenance, and would enable the 
manufacturer to use motor vehicles to full 
advantage. Another point to be remembered 
was that in some districts there was considerable 
prejudice on the part of local authorities against 
mechanical transport, and he specially mentioned 
the Hornsey District Council. It must not be 
forgotten that mechanical transport was really 
an expert engineer’s business. Many people 
who had tried to use motor vehicles had failed 
because it was not their business. There were, 
however, several motor transport firms in 
London who were prepared to quote a manu- 
facturer who thought of moving his factory 
into the country In many cases goods were 
delivered in small quantities, and if a number 
of journeys had to be made for the purpose that 
would prove costly, but the difficulty could 
be got over by the provision of stores. Mr. 
Scoble had mentioned tramways as affording 
some means of transport for goods, but these 
tramways were almost entirely given up to the 
transport of passengers. It seemed to him that, 
certainly in the case of tramways built under 
the Light Railways Act, they should be used 
for goods transport as well as for passenger 
transport. 

Mr. G. S. Hodgson said that, as an engineer 
who had been in the United States for twelve 
years, his experience was that if the Americans 
had the same machinery as we have—and they 
often would be only too glad to have it—they 
would not scrap it sooner than we do; he was 
glad to corroborate what Mr. Scoble had said 
on this matter. 

Mr. A. E. Baylis said that a manufacturer 
having a non-commercial basis of profit—a 
profit in the way of some by-product—who 
was limited in the effects of competition by the 
few number of firms engaged in the industry, 
could afford to erect a model village, whereas a 
manufacturer working on an ordinary com- 
mercial basis, in competition, and witha margin, 
say, of ten to twenty-five per cent, on his main 
product, with no by-product, had not the 
margin with which to erect a model village. 
The by-products made it possible to erect a 
model village. Suppose the same factor were 
acting in the building industry. Assume, for 
instance, that the by-products on joiners’ work 
—shavings and sawdust—could be converted 
into a patent medicine or food, or that the 
rubbish heap of the bricklayer or plasterer 
were a potent source of radium, in this event, 
he thought they would agree, there would be 
no such thing as a housing problem to solve. 

Mr. A. King said that decentralisation was 
taking place, but it was neither necessary mr 
desirable to remove some works and trades 
from a centre like London into the country. 
It was a matter for the manufacturer, and the 
manufacturer should be left to decide. In- 
dustries had to be carried on in a good centre, 
and this was especially so in the case of some. 
To remove these trades from London, for 
instance, would be a mistake. Then take 
London from the health point of view ; there was 
no city in the world to compare with it. 

Mr. A. J. Martin said that the movement in 
favour of decentralisation afforded the land- 
owner a good opportunity of improving the 
value of his estate by holding out to manu- 
facturers inducements to settle on it. 

Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke said that Mr. Scoble’s 
paper was an excellent one, and if they had 
many more as good the Council would have a 
difficulty in awarding the gold medal recently 
offered for the best paper read during the 
session. The question of the housing of the 
people was, like the poor, always with us. 
About forty years ago the matter was very 
pressing, and then it was that several of the 
artisans’ dwellings companies started and 
commenced the good work they had done since, 
followed by the municipalities. As to the 
housing work of the municipalities, it must not 
be forgotten that they had to pay for sites 
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in towns such a figure that it was perfectly 
impossible for them to build ww to poy 
any percentage at all, and the first thing they 
tad to do was to write down the value of the 
‘site, ag the London County Council had ~~ 
by a figure—in one case, 
hattaved. as ae 9 as 200,000/.—before they 
handed it over to the Housing Committee to 
build upon. That did not seem to be business, 
and he did not think it was for the good 
of the community at large in the long run. The 
most they could pay for these sites was some- 
thing under 6d. per foot super.—it ought not to 
be more than 34d. or 4d. A company, even when 
ying this ground rent, was only able to pay 

m 4} to 5 per cent. If atown could borrow at 
25 to r cent., while that might be right and 
fair, it destroyed private enterprise, for no one 
could or would compete with the municipality. 
Another important matter oi a ay . 
possible to stop the t influx of people in 
the towns ? Only ak geek he heard—he hoped 
it was not true—that men near one of the 
midland towns preferred to sleep in the slums 
rather than the cottage in the country, in order 
to get the brightness of the gas light of the 
towns. He that London per se, especi- 
ally the east-end of London, was one of the 
healthiest towns in the kingdom, What streets 
could be better than the wide streets of the 
east-end ? The whole question was one of 
£s.d. The two model villages mentioned by 
the author could hardly be treated as practical 
politics, for, in the words of the promoter of 
one of them, they afforded an illustration of 
“what could be done with unlimited money.” 
While it was possible for one or two manu- 
facturers with practically unlimited money to 
make such provision for the comfort of their 
workpeople, how could other manufacturers 
do the same without the necessary money ? 
Where was the capital to come from to erect 
cottages which did not pay 4 per cent. ? They 
might let cottages in special cases at 5s. which 
were worth 7s. 6d. or 8s., but could they do that 
to any large extent? And could they take 
the factories into the country? Having got 
the factories in the towns, where distribution was 
to take place, he was inclined to think that 
the best solution of the problem was to leave 
them alone and house the people some 
distance away. The easier modes of access by 
electric trams, shallow trams, and motor ‘bus 
or carriages, made it possible in the case of 
many towns to take the people three or four 
miles to some village where there was plenty 
of fresh air, and he did not think that a short 
journey to and from their homes was such a 
terrible disadvantage to the people. Around 
Sheffield, for instance, there were some beau- 
tiful and healthy places to which the people 
could be taken by See and rapid transit. He 
was much struck while at Leeds, in connexion 
with the visit of the Institution to that city, by 
the existence of a system there of which many 
of the inhabitants seemed proud, i.e, the 
system of back to back houses. He believed 
that nothing could be worse than that system, 
for he felt it was absolutely wrong to have no 
through ventilation to staircases and sleeping- 
rooms, and to have conveniences practically 
at the front door. He admired the courage of 
the author in putting forward his views, 
but he felt that there were serious business 
and financial difficulties to be overcome 
before the problem could be solved on the 
lines advocated. He hoped that they would 
be overcome, and that many factories would be 
removed to the country, but for the present he 
felt that they had to see whether some mode of 
Quick transit would not solve the difficulty. 

Mr. Scoble, in the course of a brief reply, 
said that as to Mr. Wheeler's remarks about 
Messrs. Ransome’s and Messrs.  Elliott’s 
factories, in the case of Messrs. Ransome the 
removal was too far away for it to be possible 
for the workpeople to follow, but in the case of 
Messrs. Elliott it was found that the work- 

ple gradually came to reside in the neigh- 
urhood. As to passenger tramways being 
sased for goods traffic, in some of the passenger 
tramways in the Midlands a great deal of goods 
was carried. At any rate, arrangements had 
been made for doing that. As to estate owners 
providing sites for manufacturers, that had been 
one at Trafford Park. Excellent sites had 
been provided, and of course the owners of the 
esiate had benefited. At Port Sunlight money 
was not a consideration, but at Bournville the 
buildings now erected were constructed to pay 
4 percent. If a manufacturer got an increased 
return by more efficient labour, and at the same 





time received 4 per cent. on his capital, surely 
he was doing a good thing for himself as well as 
his workpeople. The meeting then terminated. 

The next meeting will be held on the 25th inst., 
when Mr. Ralph Nevill, K.C., will read a paper 
entitled “‘ The Garden City Scheme. 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


Tuts Board resumed its sittings after the 
Christmas vacation on Saturday last week, Sir 
R. Hensley being in the chair. 

Correspondence was received from the Local 
Government Board sanctioning the ye bag to 
enter into contracts with Messrs. Belliss and 
Morcom, Ltd., and Messrs. Drake and Gorham, 
Ltd., for work in connexion with the electric 
lighting of the Fountain Hospital at an esti- 
mated cost of 1,136/. and . respectively, 
without first advertising for tenders; authori- 
sing the expenditure of an additional sum, not 
exceeding ., on the erection of additional 
sanitary annexes at Caterham Asylum, the 
amount to be borrowed, and repaid in fifteen 
years; stating that they had approved of the 
plans relating to the Bec reconstruction 
of the South Eastern ospital, and promising 
to issue an order authorising the expenditure 
and borrowing of 135,200/. in respect of the pro- 
posed work, the loan to be repayable in twenty 
years; scncticaing the proposal to enter into 
a contract with Messrs. Meldrum Brothers, 
Ltd., for the installation of a refuse destruetor 
at the Park Hospital at a cost of 320/. without 
first advertising for tenders; and authorising 
the provision of additional accommodation at 
the South-Eastern Ambulance Station, at an 
expenditure of 1,900/. Some discussion took 
place on a motion by Mr. Helby to rescind 
a resolution passed at a meeting of the Board 
in November by which they agreed, subject 
to the approval of the Local Government 
Board, to purchase a certain property at Hayes 
for the provision of a home for the feeble- 
minded. Mr. Helby contended that the Board 
had plenty of land on which buildings could 
be erected for the purpose. The motion was 
seconded by Colonel Graham, and carried by 
thirty-six votes to ten. On the recommenda- 
tion of the Finance Committee it was agreed 
to make application to the Local Government 
Board for an order sanctioning the expendi- 
ture of a sum not exceeding 4,350/. on the 
extension of the generating plant at the Grove 
Pg ge and the wiring of the Fountain Hos- 
pital in connexion with the proposed lighting 
of that hospital by electricity. The action of 
the Works Committee in appointing Messrs. 
Northeroft, Son, and Nicholson to take out the 
quantities for the cleaning and painting works 
and repairs about to be carried out. at the 
Eastern and North-Eastern Hospitals was 
approved. The following penticnions of the 
Engineers’ estimate of cost of cleaning and 
painting works at the various institutions 
during 1904 was submitted by the same com- 
mittee : — 

Engineer’s esti- 


Hospital. mate of cost. 
ee ROO PMN TLE Pree CPI COTE £850 0 0 
North-Hastern  occecicisecseccccsecs 1,237 10 0 
South-Western — ..................... 744 0 0 
| EE CRSP am 245 0 0 
Bae es ee 183 0 0 
ee BERR BAS AE Ted cao 80 0 0 


The Asylums Committee were authorised to 
carry out, at an expenditure of 509/., the 
general cleaning and painting work required 
at Caterham Asylum during 1904; and 
1167. 10s. on work required in the female 
centre building of the same asylum. 


~ 
COMPETITIONS. 


ScHoors, MaANLEY Park.—The assessor ap- 
pointed by the Withington Education authority 
placed first the designs of Mr. Ernest Woodhouse, 
architect, 88, Mosley-street, Manchester, for 
new schools at Manley Park ; and he has been 
instructed to proceed with the work. 


4-2 


Mipianp FeperaTion or Bumping TrapE 
Emptoyers.—In the report of the Midland 
Centre of the National Federation of Build. 
ing Trade Employers, presented at the annual 
meeting held at Birmingham, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. C. H. Barnsley, reference was 
made to the depressed condition of the indus- 
try throughout the Midland Counties, the 
information from some localities showing that 
the conditions had not been so discouraging 
for a long time. The following officers were 
elected for the ensui ear: President, Mr. 
- Sharman Wood eet) vice-presi- 
dents, Mr. H. Willooe i iotver: ampton) and 
Councillor F, G. Whittall (Birmin ham); hon. 
treasurer, County Alderman, J. ty J.P. 
(Birmingham). 








Sllustrations, a 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR STOCKPoORT 
TOWN HALL. 


ROUMAE give this week the perspective view, 
AY : and detail elevation of th 
ign by Mr. H. T. Hare, whic) 
? obtained the third premium in the 
recent competition for Stockport Town Hall. 

The following is the architect’s description of 
his intentions in the design, embodied in the 
report sent in with it ;— 

‘The schedule of accommodation has been 
closely followed, there being practically no 
deviation from the schedule of requirements. 
The plans have been so arranged as to work 
economically with the somewhat difficult levels 
of the site, and with a view to avoiding, on the 
one hand, an excessive amount of excavation, 
and, on the other, great waste in basements or 
spaces under floors. Provision has also been 
made for the possible addition of extra offices on 
the site of the adjoining chapel if it should be 
acquired (as doubtless it will) at some future 
time. 

“Each department has been kept entirely 
distinct and self-contained, and the access to 
each is direct without passing through the 
corridors of any other department. The con- 
venient relation of the several officials has also 
been carefully considered. 

“The Town Hall has been placed on the 
Edward-street frontage, this being the highest 
portion of the site and the access most con- 
venient. Ample exits, entrances, and cloak- 
rooms have been provided. ved erg has been 
placed at one end only, ins of at end and 
sides as suggested, but the full number of seats is 
allowed for. Side galleries are of little practical 
use except for the front row of seats, and further 
they render a successful architectural treatment 
of the interior of the hall extremely difficult, i 
not impossible. The Town Hall is, however, % 
designed that side galleries could be added if 
they are specially desired. A large platform or 
orchestra is provided at one end. The hall is 
accessible from the main staircase and entrance 
of the Manicipal Buildings, so that it would be 
conveniently available for civic functions, etc. 

‘“ The buildings are ——— to be faced with 
Darley Dale or one of the excellent Yorkshire 
building stones, and the roof to be{{covered 
with Westmorland slates. The whole of the 
floors and staircases to be of fireproof construc- 
tion, and the flat roof to be covered with mineral 
asphalte. The walls in the internal areas to be 
faced with white glazed bricks. 

“The joinery in the Council Chamber, Town 
Hall, Committee Rooms, etc., to be of wainscot 
and other hard woods, and the ceilings to be in 
modelled fibrous plaster. Marble would be 
used in the finishing of the entrance hall and 
main staircase. 

“ The heating to be by low-pressure hot-water 
throughout. e ventilation of the Council 
Chamber and Town Hall would be effected by 
mechanical means, as indicated on the drawings. 
and the offices by flues carried up in the chimney 
stacks.” a pe pe 

The architect’s estimate of the cost of the 
building is 54,781/., exclusive of the upper pat 
of the tower, which would add 4,500/. more. 








MISTRESSES’ HOUSES: ST. (FELIX 
SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Tue drawing shows a pair of {mistresses 
houses which have just been added to St. Felis 
School, Southwold. 

The school is worked upon the separate hous 
system, and these are small houses for sixtee? 
girls each, all teaching being carried on ' * 
separate school block. 

brick, with a little. Portland stone, and 
tile roofing are the materials used. Mess 
John Youngs and Son, of Norwich, are the co" 
tractors, and the architect is Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell. 





AN ARTIST'S COTTAGE. 

TuEse are sketches made by Mr. W.‘A..Pite 
for an artist's cottage proposed to be built + 
Great Malvern, but which, as it turned out, ¥* 
not executed. 

The studio is arr as two rooms with 
different lights, which can be eithor separste! 
or thrown into one. 
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The Student's Column. 


a ARCHES. —III. 


\ MAHETHER arches be constructed of 
if 





principles governing their stability 
are of the same nature, although the 
manner in which they are applied depends upon 
the material used and the type of construction 
adopted. 

The masonry arch, built up of separate blocks 
having little or no cohesion, depends for its 
stability upon the presence of a permanent load 
so disposed that com paratively little pr ane 
attaches to changes in the direction and magni- 
tude of stresses caused by a moving load, and the 
resultant of the stresses must never pass outside 
any joint. In practice, the line of pressures 
should always be within the middle third of any 
joint. 

In a stiff arched rib of steel the conditions are 
very different, for it may be assumed without 
serious error that the rib is of uniform elasticity 
throughout, and the resultant of the stresses at 
any section of the arch may lie outside the 
section, because the rib is capable of sustaining 
bending moment. 

In Art. I. we made a suggestion that the arch 
may have been developed from a very simple 
contrivance for resisting pressure from above, 
by arranging separate stones in such a manner 


as to make the dominant stress compression | 


instead of tension. The actual derivation of the 
arch is involved in the obscurity of the past, and 
no one can do more than conjecture th 

which this form of structure was conceived or the 
manner in which it was developed. 

The theoretical derivation of the arch can be 
traced very readily, and it may assist some of our 
readers to obtain a more correct appreciation of 
what an arch really is if we devote a little space 
to a demonstration of the manner in which it 
may be derived from various forms of the beam. 

In the first place let us consider a parallel 
girder, supported at each end, and upon which a 
uniform load is imposed through a bearer at the 
centre, as in Fig. 15. . 

The maximum bending moment is the same 
value as in a girder under a uniformly distributed 
load directly supported by the main structure, 
but the diagram of bending moments is of 
polygonal form, and may be inscribed within the 


parabolic curve distinguishing the diagram of | 


bending moments for a girder directly under a 
uniformly distinguished load. 
The maximum bending moment at the centre 
of the span is 
wl? 
8 


M = 


where w = uniform load per foot, and 7 = the | 


distance between the supports. 
At any other distance x from one support of 
the girder the bending moment is 
wx (l—zx) 
M, = - com 


Hence, ifd = the total depth of the girder, the 
maximum flange stress is : 

w [2 
“8d 
and at any point at the distance x from one 
support of the girder the stress wil] be 
wx (l—z) 


2d 


+S 


+S = 





stone, brick, wood, or metal, the | 


e era in ~ 


Fig. 23. 


the stress being compressive in the upper flange 
and tensile in the lower flange. 

The 8 vm diagram of flange stress is 
represented below the elevation of the girder in 
Fig. 15, and it will be understood, of course, that 
the actual dimensions of the diagram will vary 
in accordance with the conditions of any given 
case. 


In the second place let us take a girder in— 
which the depth is everywhere proportional to | 
Such a girder is | 


the stress diagram in Fig. 15. 
shown in Fig. 16, which illustrates a polygonal 
girder or truss. In this case the stress is uni- 
form throughout the length of the girder, and the 


stress diagram is represented by a rectangle of | 


the same size as that forming the elevation of the 
girder in Fig. 15. The principal members are an 
upper compression member of polygonal form 
and a horizontal tie. 

Let D = the maximum depth of the girder, 
and, for the horizontal stress, we have 
wt 
8D 
The compression of the upper member is due 


+z8 = 


to the pull of the tie, and, conversely, the tension | 
of the tie is due to the thrust of the upper | 


member. A little consideration will show that 
the only function of the tie is to take the hori- 
zontal thrust of the upper member at each end, 
and if we substitute some other force, or forces, 
for the force excited by the tie the frame will 
still be in equilibrium. 

Let us assume this substitution to be effected 
by placing the girder between two abutment 
walls, a at the same time the load to be 
transferred to the apex of the triangle. Then 
the thrust of the upper member is received by the 
abutments, and the tie, having no work to do, is 
absolutely superfluous: By disconnecting and 
removing the tie we have at once the simplest 

ssible form of polygonal arch, as shown in 
Fig. 17. No change has taken place in the value 
of the horizontal stress, which is still represented 
by the equation - 

w 


+S= Fp 


Fig. 20, 


Fig. 26. 


| larger the number of bearers the more nearly 
| does the polygonal arch approach the parabolic 
‘form characterising the stress diagram of a 
| girder in which the uniform load is directly 


_ to the upper a ova 

t us now glance briefly at the derivation of 

the parabolic arch from a parallel girder under a 

' directly applied uniform load, as in Fig. 21. 

The maximum bending moment, as before, is 
wl? 


M= 4 


/ and the bending moment at any other point z is 
wa (l—zx) 
— 


ee 


Hence the maximum flange stress is 
wx (l—2x) 
S= sr 


the stress being compressive in the upper flange 
and tensile in the lower flange. These stresses 
are represented by the stress diagram drawn 
below the girder in Fig. 21. 

Next let us take a girder in which the depth 
‘is everywhere proportional to the bending 
moment, as in Fig. 22. As before, the stress is. 
| uniform throughout the length of the girder, and 
| the stress diagram is represented by a rectangle 

having the same dimensions as front elevation 
| of the girder in Fig. 21. 
| ‘The form shown in Fig. 22 is that of a “ bow- 
| string” girder, the name of which accurately 
| suggests the character of the stresses in the 
| upper and lower flanges. 
he horizontal compression of the bow is due 
| to the pull of the tie, and, conversely, the hori- 
| zontal tension of the tie is due to the thrust of 
the bow. Further, as vertical shear is measured 
| by the inclination of the curve of moments at 
| each point in the span, and as the inclination of 
| the bow is throughout proportional to the curve 
| of moments, no shear remains to be borne by the 
| diagonal bracing of the girder, so far as uniform 
ih is concerned. Hence, the bracing is 
‘unnecessary when the load is not subject to 
| variation. 





No consideration is needed to show that the) In passing, it may be observed that in a bow- 
equilibrium of the structure must be as perfect | string girder of the construction represented, the 
as that of the polygonal girder, the only differ- | ]oad is not applied quite continuously, being 
ence between the two forms of construction | concentrated at the joints of the bracing. 
being that in the girder one force of the resisting | Therefore the correct form for the bow is that of 
couple acts along a material bar, while in the the inscribed polygon, but for our present pur- 
arch the same force is exerted along an | pose we assume that the parabolic curve corre- 


imaginary member indicated by a dotted line in | sponds with the manner of loadi 


the diagram. 

This type of arch corresponds generally with 
the rudimentary form of construction shown in 
Fig. 2, p. 18, and the foregoing line of reasoning 
constitutes a scientific explanation of what we 
previously suggested may have been the “ first 
dream of an arch.” 

The next stage in advance is to be traced in 
| the derivation of a polygonal arch of three sides 
| primarily from a girder, where the uniform load 

is carried by two bearers between the supports, 

and directly from a polygonal girder corre- 

— in figure with the stress diagram of 
_ the parallel girder. Figs. 18, 19, and 20 are 

sufficiently explanatory of the three forms of 
| construction involved in this derivation of the 
_ arch, the final form here being seen to agree with 
_ that indicated in Fig. 3, p. 18. 

It is unnec to refer in detail to further 
| development of the polygonal arch by increase 
/ in the number of intermediate bearers, The 





Assuming the girder to be between 
two abutment walls, as in Fig. 23, and both the 
horizontal tie and the diagonal bracing to be 
entirely removed, the structure is converted into 
an “ equilibrated linear arch.” : 

It is perfectly clear that the arch must be in 
equilibrium under the uniform load, for the bow 
of the girder from which it is derived is capable 
of supporting the load without any assistance 
from the horizontal tie, or from the diagonal 
bracing, and, consequently, must be in equi- 
librium under the forces communicated by the 
abutments and the vertical rods by which the 
uniform load is suspended. ‘ 

It should be observed, further, that the arch is: 
in equilibrium because its form corresponds with 
the curve of the bending moments for the uni- 
form load, and that similar results may be 
obtained with any specified load by adapting the 
form of the arch so that it may correspond with 
the curve of bending moments for the . 
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considering an arch as a development of the 
erabel soler we must remember that the 
vertical forces are in no way affected, and that 
the bending moment still has to be resisted. 
The resisting couple, however, does not consist 
of two opposite and equal stresses, but of the 
horizonta) stress of the arch and the horizontal 
force acting along @ purely metrical line 
between the two ends of the arch. 

The same results are obtained when the 
uniform load is imposed from above, as in the 
case of a masonry arch. 

We will now proceed a stage further and trace 
the derivation of the arch from the cantilever. 
This inquiry will also serve the useful purpose of 
making clear the difference between cantilever 
and arched forms of construction. 

In Fig. 24 we have two parallel girders held 
down at the abutments A A’ and supported by 
the piers B B’ respectively. The girders are 
assumed to be separated by a small space at the 
centre. Thus each projecting portion is a 
cantilever, counterbalanced partly by the 
weight of the supported portion, and partly 
by the downward force exerted at the anchorage. 

“ Assuming the load to be uniformly distributed, 
as before, the stress diagram for the two canti- 
levers will be a parabolic curve as shown in the 
figure, the stress varying from zero at the 


extreme end of each cantilever to the maximum | 


value at the piers : 


g. #? 
ese ( 


the stress being tensile in the upper flange and 
compressive in the lower flange. 

In Fig. 25 we have a pair of parabolic canti- 
levers nearly meeting at the centre of the span 
between two piers, the outline of each cantilever 
corresponding exactly with the stress diagram 
of each parallel cantilever shown in Fig. 24. 
Consequently, as the depth of each cantilever is 
proportional to the bending moment, the hori- 


zontal stress in each flange must be uniform, and | 


the stress diagram will be a rectangle correspond- 
ing in size with that which represents the eleva- 
tion of the parallel cantilever. 


Each cantilever, being supported by the pier | 


and anchored at the abutment, is in a perfectly 


stable condition and receives no support fom | 


the other cantilever. 
designed in this manner may give the appearance 
of an arched structure, and there may be nothing 
to show the casual and uninitiated observer that 
the centre span is not a parabolic arch, but, as 
we have already seen, it is nothing of the kind. 
The straight member along the top of the 
structure acts simply as a tie between the 


anchored end and the free end of each cantilever, | 


and being disconnected at the centre there can be 
no arching action. ; 
It is perfectly easy to convert the pair of 


cantilevers into one complete arch and two semi- | 


arch spans without making any very noticeable 
alteration in the general appearance of the struc- 
ture as a whole. All we have to do is to provide 
4 solid abutment at each end, and to bring the 
projecting inner ends into contact, as shown in 


Fig. 26. Then the horizontal compressive force | 


afforded by the abutments takes the place of the 
force exerted by the ties, and the latter, having 
no work to do, may be removed. Further, as 
the form of the arch corresponds with the curve 
of moments for the uniform load there is no 
hecessity for the diagonal bracing unless the load 
is variable, 

But the force exerted by the abutments does 
something more, for it acts continuously from 
one end of the structure to the other, and it is 
evident that the system of arches may be 
extended to any desired extent, viding the 
construction at the abutments and at the inter- 


mediate piers is suitable for resisting the thrust | 
A The opposite thrusts at each pier | 
will balance each other, so that the only | to | 


of the arches. 


be carried by the piers will be vertical, but the | 


entire horizontal compressive force must be 
furnished by the reaction of the abutments at 
“s aye of the system. 

€ explanation and the diagrams here give 
re make sufficiently ents the distinotion 
pee 4 series of cantilevers and a series of 
: €s, but it is not quite so easy to detect the 
eee where actual structures are concerned. 
bs © roadway running along the top of the 
: parated cantilevers always looks as if it were 
cnnous when viewed from a short distance 

ough it does not connect the ties in such a 


top of a series of arches may in outward appear- 
ties used in canti- 


ance very much resemble 


lever construction. In fact, the auxiliary 

fittings of the two forms of structure frequently 

have the effect of masking the essential character 

of the construction, but this can be determined 

im any given case by examination of the draw- 

re or by close inspection of the structure 
self. 


<p > 
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ACTON TOWN HALL COMPETITION. 

Sir,—With reference to your remarks upon 
the selected design for Acton Town Hall and 
Municipal Buildings, you say you regret *‘ that 





The profile of a bridge | 


no report accompanied the assessor's award 

which would have thrown light upon the merits 

of the premiated scheme.’ I do not know 

| whether this is so or not, though my impres- 

| sion is that one was submitted, but, however 

| that may be, my own report and description 
was available, and attached to the drawings 

whilst on exhibition, and I think it would only 

have been fair, considering your adverse criti- 

i 

| 

} 

| 


cism, had you published the same; it would, 
at least, have explained my ideas and given 
my reasons (however foolish they may have 


, 


| been) for doing some of the “strange”? and 
| “curious’’ things you complain of. 

| It is not my intention to enter into a detailed 
| explanation, or to attempt to justify the ar- 
rangement of my scheme; it is sufficient for me 
| to know that the assessor, a past President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, by 
whom he was nominated, and a gentleman of 
undisputed experience and position fn the pro- 
fession, and, moreover, a total stranger to me, 
has, after a very careful study of the drawings, 
arrived at the conclusion that my design is the 
most suitable of those submitted. Further 
than this, the Acton Council (to whom I am 
also a perfect stranger, and amongst whom, I 
understand, are two architects, both members 
of the Royal Institute, and also two quantity 
surveyors) have, after carefully examining all 
the designs themselves, unanimously arrived at 
the same conclusion. Under these circum- 
stances, I am egotistical enough to think, in 
spite of your remarks, that my design cannot 
be quite so bad as you state, and must have 
some good — even though you failed to 
find them. The unanimous adoption of a com- 
| petitive design for a large and important 
lock of buildings by a body of gentlemen who 
| are all amarsones. well acquainted with the re- 
quirements of the district, 1s, I daresay you will 
agree, a very rare occurrence, and, I venture 
to think, is, to any open-minded person, a very 
convincing proof of the correctness of the 
assessor's award. 

I take this opportunity of complaining gener- 
ally of the light and careless manner in which 
architects’ competitive designs have, particu- 
larly of late, been criticised in the Press, more 
especially the winning design, by those who 
have not made, or even had the opportunity of 
making, the close study and independent con- 
sideration of each design, and of all the many 
points involved in it, which is so absolutely 
necessary before an opinion of any value what- 
| ever can possibly be formed. It is unreason- 
able that a design which may have taken its 
author many weeks, or even months, to think 
out, should be literally pulled to pieces by one 
who has probably, at best, merely glanced at 
the “conditions’’ and plan of site before 
starting, and as likely as not does not think it 
worth Lis while, to even read the report. 

Wittum G. Hunt. 


*,* We are, of course, happy to publish Mr. 
Hunt’s letter, but he is quite mistaken if he 
thinks we are alone in our opinion. As to the 
accusation of “light and careless’’ criticism, 
we may leave that, as far as we are concerned, 
to the general pee of our readers. We 
fear we are still in the mind that our opinion 
on the subject is worth more than that of the 
combined wisdom of the Acton Council, or 
than that of the assessor in this instance.—Eb., 
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WHAT IS A BUILDING? 


Sir,—The District Surveyor for South Ful- 
ham claims that a small open shed, which we 
have put up with wrought iron supports and 
galvanised iron roof, is a building, and that a 
portable, sectional stand consisting of wooden 
uprights and diagonals which we brought from 

arl’s Court Exhibition, where we used it for 
our exhibits, and which we have now sim- 
ply stood up im our yard and put some 
corrugated iron sheets on top, end screwed 
them down, to prevent the wind blowing them 
away, also constitutes a building. : 

Now, we are in search of a definition of “a 
building,’’ because the Building Act is silent 
upon this point, and seems to leave the ques- 
tion of what is to determine a building to the 
very various interpretations of their officers, 
and the inconvenience and expense of this un- 
certainty is meantime thrown upon owners. 

Perhaps some of your readers who are wel) 
versed in such matters can supply us with a 
definition as to what really constitutes a 
building. 

J. H. Heatuman & Co. 

#*« Various legal decisions which have been 
given leave no doubt that any structure which 
is put up in a permanent manner, and intended 
to retain its position permanently, is a ‘‘ build- 
ing’ within the intent and purpose of the Act. 
According to the general spirit of these deci- 
sions the District Surveyor is right.—Ep. 


DELAY IN COMPLETING STREET 
PAVING. 


Sir,—I beg to call your attention to one of 
the, so called, advantages of municipal trading. 

The Borough of Fulham is now manufactur- 
ing a patent stone for street paving purposes 
from their ‘‘ destructor’’ residue. | am inte- 
rested in houses in Sedlescombe-road, 
Fulham. The road-making and paving charges 
in respect of these houses (475/.) were paid in 
advance early in July. The works were not 
commenced until the end of October. In reply 
to an enquiry, from the owner, as to when the 
aving would be completed, the Borough 

ngineer end Surveyor wrote on December 22 
last : 

I have given instructions that the remainder of 
the footpath which has not been paved shall be 
covered with ashes and made satisfactory until such 
time as the flags (which are already made, but need 
drying an! hardening) can be laid. You may be 
sure that there will be no delay in carrying out 
this work at the earliest possible moment. In fact, 
immediately the flags are fit to leave the works 
they will do so. ; 

Had the paving contract been placed with a 
contractor the work would long since have 
been completed, or the Borough Council would 
doubtless have enforced penalties. 

The owner has had the last six of these 
houses finished and ready for occupation since 
September last, but has been quite unable to 
let them on account of the condition of the 
roads and pavements, and is, consequently, 
suffering a heavy loss, the rents amounting to 
21l. per month. 





H. S. E. Van ver Pant. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS AND THE 
BUILDING TRADES. 


Str,—I do not hesitate to answer the first 
sentence of your correspondent’s letter in the 
affirmative. Easter holidays are, in my 
opinion, a decided nuisance to all who are en- 
gaged in the building trades. ; 

I would venture to assert that nearly, if not 
all, employers of labour in these trades would 

ladly welcome the abolition of these holidays 
or more reasons than one. It means that work 
is at a standstill from Thursday evening (in @ 

reat many cases from midday) until! the fol- 
owing Tuesday morning. And then, how 
many of our large contractors (and small ones 
too) expect to see the full number of men on 
the books in their places when the whistle is 
blown at six o’clock on Tuesday morning? 
Very often only about one-half turp 
up the first day after the holidays; on Wednes- 
day perhaps about 75 per cent. are on the job. 
Thursday may see most of them there (this 
depends to a great extent as to how much time 
they have made during the previous week or 
two); and are the majority of the men who do 
put in an eppearance any time during the week 
very ‘‘ fit’? I will leave the answer to your 
experienced readers. My own experience 
(about 30 years) is that the Easter holidays un- 
necessarily disorganise work for at least a 
week in a busy time of the year, and I heartily 
endorse all that your correspondent has 


written. 
R. Brickwoop. 


WATER SUPPLY OF NARBOROUGH, 





LEICESTER. 
Sir,—-Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be 
wise. I asn staying in the village of a 
inhabi- 


pe mag adjacent to Leicester. 
tants here derive their drinking water from 
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shallow wells, and think (and boast) they have 
a very fine quality of water. But, seeing that 
the village pump is in the roadway and the 
well-is in such a position that the surface water 
from the road must into it, and that it is 
opposite a slaughter-house, and is surrounded 
by earth closets and, ibly, cesspools, and, 
to cap all, the densely-packed — is 
15 ft. above and about 50 ft. away, I 
began to have my doubts about it, especially 
as the water contained, after mening a large 
ied of thick, grey sediment, like cigar 
as 


So I sent a sample for analysis to the 
Medical Officer of Health, who reported it to 
be “heavily polluted with animal organic 
matter, and unfit for se , 

I append the analysis. And now the villagers 
are afraid that a oe supply will be laid on, 
for which they will have to pay; rather than 
do which, they prefer to drink the remains of 
their ancestors. From what I have seen of the 
surrounding villages, the conditions are the 
same. 

J. D. WALKER. 
COPY OF ANALYSIS. 

Colour : Rather turbid. 

Reaction: Alkaline. 

Odour at 120° F.: Perceptible. 

Chiorine : 59 parts per 100,000. 

Free ammonia: 0003 parts per 100,000. 

Albumenoid ammonia : 0032 parts per 100,000. 

Nitrogen (from nitrates and nitrites): Very ex- 
cessive. 

Nitrites : Present. 

Opinion—The sample is contaminated with 
animal organic matter, and unfit for drinking. 

(Signed) J. E. O'Connor, M.S.D., P.H. Camb., 
Medical Officer of Health. 
a oe 
OBITUARY. 

M. Gérome.—M. Jean Louis Gérdme, the 
eminent French poe and (latterly) sculptor, 
died on the llth inst. of apoplexy. He was 
born at Vesoul on May 11, 1824, and therefore 
was 80 at the time of his death, but was 
still a prominent and energetic member of 
the Paris social and artistic world. Gérdme 
came to Paris in 1841, and entered the atelier 
of Delaroche, subsequently accompanying him 
into Italy. He exhibited, for the first time, in 
the Salon of 1847, a picture representing some 
young Greeks at a cockfight, which obtained 
a third medal. Among his principal works 
since that time may be mentioned the reception 
of the Siamese ambassadors by Napoléon III. 


(in the Versailles Museum); “The A f 
Augustus”; ‘“‘ The Nativity” ; “ Phryne Cohen 


the Areopagite Council’; “The Plague at 
Marseilles”; ‘ St. Martin dividing his Cloak” 
(in the Church of St. Nicholas des Champs) ; 
Son , Eminence Grise’’; “The Slave Mer- 
chant,” a remarkable work, exhibited manv 
years ago at the Royal Academy; “Le Premier 
Baiser du Soleil”; “La Soil”; “The Sword 
Dance” ; and many others which we have not 
space to mention. Among his sculptures were 
the remarkable “Bellona,” in ivory, marble. 
and bronze (also exhibited at the Royal 
Academy) ; a “Phryne”; a remarkable work 
in last year’s Salon, a tinted statue of a nude 
female juggler playing with balls; and various 
admirable equestrian statuettes, of Napoléon 
in Egypt, Tamerlane, Frederick the Great, etc. 
He also modelled the figure of “La Douleur,”’ 
which surmounts the monument to his son in 
the cemetery at Montmartre. Napoléon’s cam- 
paign in Egypt interested him much, and one 
of his most celebrated pictures is that of Napo- 
léon contemplating the Sphinx. Gérdme was 
a member of the Academie des Beaux-Arts, and 
Grand Officier of the Legion of Honour. He 
was appointed in 1867 Professor at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. He was a very important 
figure in Paris society, as well as in French 
art. © was one of a group of French artists 
of the last century, of whom Decamps and 
Vernet were earlier members, who gave one 
the impression of combining the artistic and 
= : aw por wd character. The portraits of 
rome always suggest the i 
soldier rather eam Of an me “e 
Mr. Saxon Sweti.—We greatly regret to 
announce the death, on last Sunday morning 
at his residence, Lancaster Lodge, Amersham- 
—< gf rach oer a ost iisien of Mr. 
enry Saxon Snell, in his 73rd year. Duri 
the period 1878-91 Mr. Saxon Snell puacthanl 
at 0. 22, Southampton - buildings, W.C. 
in co-partnership with his sons, Mr. 
Harry Saxon Snell—who retired from the 
firm after a few years—and Mr. Alfred Saxon 
Snell, F.R.L.B.A., under the style of Messrs. 
H. Saxon Snell and Son. The partnership was 
dissolved in 1891, when he resumed independent 
practice during a period of five years, and then 
relinquished the active pursuit of his profes- 
sion. e, however, continued to retain a keen 
interest in all matters relating to the planning 
of hospitals and their ventilation, and only a 
week before his death was much occupied with 
his scheme for solving the problem of hospital 


Mr. Saxon Snell was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in | 
ts became a member of the Architectura 
Association in 1850, being one of its two oldest 
members. He was the author of “ Charitable 
and Parochial Institutions,” and, in conjune- 
tion with the late Dr. F. J. Mouatt, of o8- 
pital Construction and Management,” as well 
as of several papers and pamphlets upon kin- 
dred subjects. He was a member of the Council 
of the Sanitary Institute. In last November he 
made a liberal donation to the New Premises 
Fund of the Architectural Association. Mr. 
Saxon Snell was the son of Mr. George Blagrave 
Snell, of London; he entered the office of Sir 
James Pennethorne, and became assistant to 
Sir Joseph Paxton and of Sir William Tite ; 
he was also, about that time, chief draughts- 
man in the Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington. In 1851 he gotene the Royal 
Academy Silver Medal for his measured draw- 
ings of the steeple of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheap- 
side. In, or about, 1866 he o tained his first 
important appointment as architect to the St. 
Marylebone Board of Guardians, and carried 
out the temporary casual wards, which formed 
the precursor of many buildings subsequently 
built by him for that Board. _ 

Of Mr. Saxon Snell’s pres al architectural 
work, we may mention the following instances, 
denoting by an asterisk those of which illustra- 
tions and plans have been published in 7he 
Builder: he Boys’ School at Wandsworth- 
common, for the Commissioners of the Royal 
Patriotic Fund, for which he was, with four 
other architects, nominated to compete 
(June 22, eit the Metropolitan Convalescent 
Home for Children, at Kingston-hill, Norbiton 
(July 17, 1875*); the Parish Mortuary, Flet- 
cher's-row, Clerkenwell (July 22, 1876"); the 
Holborn Union Infirmary, Highgate - hill 
(March 1, 1879*); St. Olave’s, or 
Union Infirmary, opened in 1879; St. 
’s, Hanover-square, Union Infirmary, 
1876; the permanent Casual Wards, 
Marylebone Workhouse, 1878; the Maryle- 
bone (old) Swimmin Baths, Maryle- 
bone-road, 1874; the St. Marylebone Dis- 
pensaries and Relief-stations in Little Union- 

lace and Earl-street, Lisson-grove ; 
© ae Wards and Administrative Offices for 
St. Luke’s Workhouse, in City-road and Shep- 
herdess-walk, as part of the scheme for the re- 
construction of the Workhouse buildings 
(January 11, 1879"). About thirty-five years 
ago Mr. Saxon Snell began the re-construction 
of the Marylebone Workhouse; the first por- 
tion erec from his plans and designs com- 
prised the first new “‘chronic’’ ward blocks, 
with the laundry and the Guardians’ offices on 
the east portion of the site in Northumberland- 
street, Marylebone-road (see also infra). In 1887 
his designs were adopted for a conversion of 
the front main building of the Aberdeen Royal 
Infirmary for administrative and clinical pur- 
poses only, and for the removal of all the 
patients into new pavilions at the rear; the 
plans, together with an entire re-arrangement 
of the exterior, but leaving the exterior, of the 
front and main building, were carried out 
under his firm’s and Messrs. W. and J. Smith 
and Kelly, the City Architects’, superintend- 
ence (June 11, 1887*). He was architect, jointly 
with Mr. Alfred Williams, of the Kensington 
nena and assisted the late Captain 
Fowke, R.E., on the Dublin Exhibition. His 
plans and designs were selected for the pro- 
posed Kensington District Schools at Ashford, 
in 1879, but the dissolution of the Board caused 
the abandonment of the project. The firm of 
Messrs. H. Saxon Snell and Son were em- 
ployed as architects for the extensions and im- 
provements of the Hendon Union Workhouse 
and Infirmary; the additions to St. Olave’s, 
Tooley-street, Workhouse; the Royal Victoria 
Hospital at Montreal; and the Forres Hos- 

ital, N.B.; for the Holborn Union—the Work- 
ouse in Merton-lane, Mitcham, for 1,000 able- 
bedied paupers, with quarters for married 
couples, workshops and gas-works, re-drainage, 
the Schools at Mitcham, numerous alterations, 
etc.; there, as he stated in a letter printed in 
our columns on November 6, 1886, he 
first, as he believed, adopted the block 
system in its entirety with open connect- 
ing corridors (October 23, 1886"); altera- 
tions, with new offices, relief-station, and dis- 
nsary, Highgate Infirmary for the Holborn 
nion; additional provision for 500 s for 
the St. Luke’s Workhouse in City-road (cited 
poh, new buildings, with workhouse and 
casual ward blocks at Wallis’s-yard, Pimlico, 
for the St. George’s, Hanover-square, Board of 
Guardians (May 24, 1884"); administrative 
ces, the Guardians’ board- relief- 
stations, receiving-wards, children’s wards, 
married couples’ quarters, dispensary, etc., in 
Fulham Palace-road, for the Fulham Union 
ease 2; 1889") ; the Hospital for the Sick 
oor, and Nurses’ Home in Rackham-street. 
Ladbroke Grove-road, W., for the St. Maryle- 
bone Guardians (June 25, 1881"); the Out. 
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Dispensary, Victoria Hospital for Children, jp 
Tite-street and n’'s-road, Chelsea (June 27, 
-west wing and Out-patients’ 
Department, Hull Royal Infirmary (Novem. 
ber 7, 1885"); the Medical Relief and Out. 
patients’ Relief Departments, with Guardians’ 
offices, at the corner of Clerkenwell-road and 
Red Lion-street, for the Holborn Union 
December 12, 1885"); the St. Marylebone 

ortuary and Coroner’s Court, in Paddington 
street, N.W. (February 2, 1889"); a continua- 
tion of the works for the re-building of old 
St. Marylebone Workhouse, on the east and 
and southern parts of the site, embracing the 
new “able-bodied” wards, women’s workroom, 
the quarters for married couples, and the 
laundry overlooking the burial-ground in Pad. 
dington-street, 1887-8; and some new buildings 
(1891-2) at the St. Luke’s Workhouse in City. 
road, for the Holborn Union, in addition to 
those we have already mentioned. 

Mr. Wittam Foster.—The death took place 
on the 11th inst., at his residence, Priestthorpe- 
road, Bingley, of Mr. William Foster, at the 
age of 69 years. Mr. Foster was senior partner 
in the firm of William Foster and Son, builders 
and contractors, Bingley. He was a director 
of the Bingley Building Society and the Bing 
ley Sanitary ‘Tube and Lime Company. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


LiseraL Cius, Tunstatt.—It has been decided 
to erect a new Liberal Club for Tunstall on a 
plot of land opposite the recreation ground in 
Station-road. Mr. A. R. Wood, architect, of 
Tunstall and Burslem, has planned and de 
signed a building, the estimated cost of which, 
including the land, will be about 2,500/. 

Business PREMISES, BeLrast.—New premises 
have been erected in Cromac-square by the 
firm of Messrs. Lennon Bros. Mr. W. J. 
Moore, architect, Belfast, prepared the plans 
and Messrs. J. and R. Thompson, contractors, 
Belfast, were chosen to carry out the 
work. The buildings have a frontage to 
Cromac-square of 95 ft., to Verner-street 
of 105 ft., and to Market-street of 105 ft. 
The ground floor, with the exception of 


Messrs. Lennon, and comprises the 
mart, stores, banana and grape houses, offices, 
and machines. The empties are stored in a 
mezzanine floor between the ground and first 
floors. Stabling buildings giving accommoda- 
tion for fifteen horses are on the first floor, 
reached by a gangway, and in close communica- 
tion are placed the harness-rooms, etc. The 
mart has an area of 4,000 square feet, and has 
five entrances from Cromac-square and Verner. 
street. The strong-room leads directly out of 
ths public office. The banana-rooms are 
formed of non-conducting walls, so that the 
temperature can be regulated. These rooms 
are heated on the high-pressure system, as also 
are the offices, and are regulated so that the 
different rooms may be kept at different tem- 

ratures. The grape-rooms are adjoining the 
anana-rooms, and are of similar construction. 
The heating and wrought-iron work were exe 
cuted by Messrs. Musgrave and Co.; the 
plumbing, A ae and copper work were 
done by Messrs. Baxter and Co.; and the 
electric lighting by Mr. William Little. 

ScorrisH Provipent InstiruTion, BRisTol.— 
The new building which has just been erected 
on the corner of St. Stephen-street and Clare 
street, for the Bristol branch of the Scottish 
Provident Institution, was occupied on - 
21st ult. The ground floor will be ocupied by 
the Scottish Provident Institution, and_ the 
rest of the building will be let off in offices 
The building is treated in the Renaisam 
style. It has a base of Scotch red granite, Du! 
the rest of the building is in Doulting “goer 
The dome is of lead, with moulded ribs - 
panels. The architects were Messrs. Ontior 
and Lawrence, and Mr. R. F. Ridd was th 
builder. The building, which throughout * 
fireproof, consists of a basement, ground floor, 
and two upper floors, and the interior fittings 
are of eaiahed teak. There is a marble a 
to the public space on the und floor 00 4 
pied by the Scottish Provident Institution, e 
the other parts of the floor are com the 
wood blocks. The staircase which leads to 
upper floors has a marble dado. sal 

HEATRE, GrRimspy.—At the last mootinf 

the Grimsby Corporation Public Bu! me 4 
Inspection Committee, the only business Pelee 
consider the pro plans for a new **" 
Theatre of Varieties in Victoria-street, cat oS 
site of the old theatre. The Borough ry " ad 
(Mr. Whyatt) explained that the plans met wie 
thing that was desired by the Nea nig the 
The pit, which previously was below — 
street level, was now level with it. There Pose 
a grand staircase up to the dress circle, #n¢ = 
exit from the ‘et, whilst there were 
separate staircases to the gallery, 98 "° 
other emergency exits. — The plans 
adopted. 
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pvuion ‘Tumaras, Newcastuz. — A new 


teatro, the Paviligty Gartyne. The building, 
guio red, Nowoettccigned by Messrs Wylson 
which has pene gnea by M4 _ 
— — gf this nares "The contractors were 
ear pina 

Messrs. Jacob Parkinson ond cae, Rees, of 
Newcastle. The front of ene 
which has been executed in stone and red 
brick, is some 70 ft. in width, and sonidos 
into three bays, separated by broad pi — 
(nished with semi-circular arches, The follow- 
ing is a list of the firms engaged in mt — 
ing: Iron construction, marble work, * 
Messrs. J. Tweddle and Co., Newcastle; elec- 
trie lighting, Messrs. W. Brown and Co., 
Blackpool: decorations, Messrs. F. De Jong 
and Co., London. 

Town Hatt, Sutton CoLprietp.—At Suttor 
Coldfield, on the 29th ult., an inquiry was held 
at the Council House by Mr. W. A t, one 
of the inspectors to the Local Government 
Board, into an application by the Sutton Cor- 
poration for sanction to borrow the sum of 
4,0861., and to appropriate the proceeds of the 
sale (4,0502.) of the old Town Hall and offices 
in order to defray the cost of the erection of a 
new Town Hall, and also for sanction for a 
loan of 1,9202. for the erecting of a 
fire engine station. The Town Clerk (Mr. V. 
Holbeche) explained the steps which had led 
the Corporation to undertake the erection of a 
new Town Hall, these including the proposed 
sale of the Sutton Sanatorium, now forming 
the existing Council House, which was acquired 
by the Corporation in 1902 at a cost of 9,000/., 
and adapted to its present uses at the outlay 
of another 1,0007. Mr. Mason. of the firm of 
Messrs. Mason and Edison, architects, London, 
submitted plans of the new Town Hall, which 
provide immediate accommodation for 650 per- 
sons, and would be equipped with reception 
rooms, retiring rooms, platform, and kitchen. 
The estimated cost would be 7,649/. 

Merxopist ScHooits, Hucknatt TorKARD.— 
New schools have been opened in connection 
with Trinity Church, situated in the Market- 
place, Hucknall Torkard. The chief entrance 
tu the schools is by means of a roadway along- 
side the church, and communicates with a par- 
lour, 31 ft. long by 21 ft. wide, capable of ac- 
commodating 120 persons. On the ground floor 
an infants’ room is also provided, measuring 
2 ft. by 21 ft., with gallery for 110 children, 
whilst there are three class-rooms. The assem- 
bly hall is on the first floor, access being gained 
by means of two staircases. This room, which 
is about 44 ft. by 36 ft., has a gallery on three 
sides, and is capable of seating persons. 
In addition, there are three class-rooms on the 
east side of the hall and two on the south, 
whilst five more class-rooms are opened from 
the gallery. By throwing the ten class-rooms 
open to the hall the total accommodation is 
134 adults. There will be two additional class- 
rooms on the north-east angle of the site, and 
altogether the class-rooms number eighteen, 
The heating of the whole premises is by means 
of hot water piping and radiators. The build- 
ing has been erected by Mr. J. A. Munks, of 
Hucknall, from the designs of Mr. A. H. 
Goodall, of Nottingham. 

Tueatre, GReenock.—A new theatre is to be 
erected at the corner of West Blackhal! and 
Ker Streets, Greenock, for the Regent Property 
os Assets Company, Limited, from plans by 
Messrs. Boston, Menzies, and Morton. archi 
tects, Greenock, Mr. Alex. Cullen acting as 
consulting architect for the premoters. The 
— is a ane tiee one, and is seated: for 1,650 
' 1S. e cost 1 i 
12,0002. and 15,0000 8 estimated at between 

Taearre, Stantey, DurHaM.—The Theatre 
Roval, Stanley, has been erected at a cost of 
cf l., from the designs of Mr. William 
orster, .architect, Stanley. The theatre in- 
— circle, pit, and gallery. There are 
be jiressing-roome - “ gar landings, 

1 the circle. @ paintings hav 
— executed by Mr. Phil Devic of iaakaten 
and the construction of the stage has been 
qrerintended by Mr, Fred Angus, of Glasgow. 
be sh ericus contracts have been carried out 
y the following firms :—Joiner work, Mr. T. 
Mlordue, Dipton; plumbing, Mr T. A’ Moffitt, 
lanteehead ; slating, Mr. Nelson, Sunder- 
Igy bee ane palntis , Mr. A. 8, 

. nderland ; ishi Mess 
owball and Son, Gateshead ; we sumabeoe: 
on, peears. Wright and Son, Hull; plaster- 

New Pious Mone, a . Son, Sunderland. 
ranch .. business is about to be ne 

A \ctoria Dock in the interests and de- 


velopment of th illi 
pa e milling trade. The firms of 
winee ank, . of Hull, and Messrs. 


Bi mm Oh ee and tg met Liverpanl aad 
. another firm, upon the erection of flour 


the south side of the i been let 
doc 
to them, respectively, by re pon tap and India 





Docks Compeng, Arrangements are to be 
made for the discharge of cargoes of grain 
directly from the ships into the mills, and for 
the delivery of flour into barges and railway 
trucks, as well as for its conveyance by road 
to the depéts in London. 

Renovation or THe Town Hatt, JonNsToONe.— 
The Town Council have settled contracts for the 
renovation, heating, ventilation, and other im- 
prorements, which are to cost about 1,200/. Mr. 

‘Lelland, Glasgow and Johnstone, is the 
architect for the work. 


ScHoo,, F.eur-pe-Lis, MonMovTHSHIRE.— 





A new school was opened at Fleur-de-Lis | 
recently. The school is designed to accommo- | 
date 370 children—210 boys and girls, and 160 | 


infants, and is arranged on the class-room 


system, with marching hall for the infants, and | 
general assembly lubby for boys and girls. Two | 


playgrounds are provided, and there are store- 
rooms for each department. The school has 
been erected at a cost of £4,760 by Mr. John 
Jenkins, Newport, according to the designs of 
Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. 
WymonpHam Assey CuurcH.—The opening 
of the nave and south aisle of Wymondham 
Abbey Church, Norfolk, has just taken place. 
The restoration of the west tower is completed, 
as well as that of the nave and south aisle; 
but the north aisle has yet to be restored, and 
will be commenced at once. The late Mr. 





W. 8. Hicks was the architect for the restora- | 
tion, and the work has been carried on by the | 


resent firm of Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood, of 
Newcastle. Messrs. Ratee & Kett, of Cam- 
bridge, are the builders. 

IsovaTion Hospirat, Frmitey, Surrey.—-The 
Frimley Urban District Council, having made 
an application to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to a loan of 2,350/., for the 

urposes of an isolation hospital on a site at 
Mytchett, the Board directed Dr. E. Petronell 
Manby, one of their inspectors, to hold an 
inquiry, which he did recently at the Council 
Chamber, High-street, Camberley. Mr. F. C. 
Uren, surveyor, explained the plans. 

Tre Buipinc Trape, Grimesy.—The build- 
ing trade, which in 1902 passed through such 
an extraordinary period of depression, has 
during the past twelve months shown a wel- 
come revival. In 1902 the complaint was 
general that there was a lack of big contracts, 
that employment was irregular, and that the 
fishing dispute was responsible for this unfor- 
tunate state of things. Matters in 1903 were 
brighter, and all our builders record an im- 
provement. There have been a good few con- 
tracts open to tender, some of them big ones, 
and in this connection it is encouraging to 
note that local contractors in practically all 
instances have been successful in securing the 
work. One of the biggest was the erection of 
the new County Police Buildings in Brighow- 

ate, which kept a ee staff of the workers 
aoe for a considerable time. Then Lord 
Heneage and Mr. Grant Thorold have pro- 
vided much employment by the a, up of 
their estates in the New Cleethorpes district. 
Road-making and draining have been carried 
out and the erection of middle-class house 
property is being rapidly proceeded with. 
‘‘Down Docks’? new smoke houses, rendered 
necessary by the increasing herring trade, 





have been constructed, while Messrs. Hewins | 
and Goodhand have been busy pile driving | 
and building at the dock basin for the new | 


herring stage. Extensions to the Police De- 


partment at the Town Hall, the completion | 
of the refuse destructor works, the under- | 


ground balancing sub-station at Riby-square, 
and the Great Central Railway Company’s 
extensive alterations at the dock head, the 


building of new bank premises and insurance | 


offices in Victoria-street, have all kept an 
army of builders busy. At Cleethorpes buil- 
ders have been active. The new municipal 
offices, the new chapel in course of erection 
at the corners of Tiverton and Harrington 
streets, and the sea wall extensions have all 
provided work during the year. House pro- 
perty is being built with startling rapidity on 
the outskirts of the town, new streets, with 
new houses, occupying sites that little more 
than a year ago were field and open country. 
There have been no disputes during the year, 
and employment has been good. It is grati- 
fying to observe that this desirable state of 
things is likely to continue well into the New 
Year.—Grimsby News. 3 

Miptanp Rattway Station, NorrincHamM.— 
Although the new Midland Railway Station 
in Nottingham is announced to be opened for 
traffic on Sunday, the 17th inst., it will be 
some eight or nine months before the whole 
of the work involved in the scheme is com- 
leted, and by that time the expenditure will 
ave run well into a million sterling. In all 
there are to be six platforms, with nine dis- 
tinct sets of metals, including independent up 
and down goods roads. When the new book- 
ing offices are opened on the Cormegten eines 
bridge the present suite of bui gy in 
Station-street will be closed, and their demo- 


lition proceeded with, whilst at the same time 
a new footbridge leading into Station-street 
will be ready for use. Further east another 
public footbridge is being provided, extend- 
ing from Queen’s-road to Station-street, and 
upon this subsidiary booking offices are to be 
e or the convenience of assengers 
coming from the London-road district. Upon 
platforms 1--3 there will be refreshment and 
iy | rooms, waiting rooms, signal cabins, 
and lavatories; and on platforms 4 and 5 
the station master’s oifice, telegrapb office, 
and more refreshment and waiting rooms and 
signal cabins will be found. The main en- 
trance to the new station is situated on Car- 
rington-street bridge. The west front has a 
length of 320 ft. and a genera! height of 40 ft. 
There is a clock tower, which rises to a height 
of 72 ft. The cab approach to the station is 
reached from the bridge level by two wide 
entrances, and there are the same number of 
exits, pedestrians gaining access to the pre- 
mises by means of two smaller gateways, one 
beneath the clock tower and one to the 
southern extremity of the main facade. 
There are also large and smal! entrances to 
this carriage annexe, which is roofed with 
glass, paved with Jarrah wood blocks, and 
rovided with ornamental! iron gates, from 
tation-street and a cab entrance out of 
Queen’s-road. The carriage entrances have 
high elliptical arches, and at the sides there 
are rusticated attached columns of an Ionic 
order with head pediments over. The other 
archways are finished with rusticated pilasters 
and a cornice above. The angles of the clock 
tower are treated with rusticated Ionic 
columns, surmounted with a semi-circular 
dome. The interior of the cab approach. 
which has a width of 564 ft., has been built of 
red pressed bricks, having the ornamenta! 
parts ia red terra-cotta. Leading out of this 
carriage way there is the booking hall, 1044 ft. 
by 424 ft., and this is a ppeathed by three cir- 
cular-b gateways fitted with glass screens 
and swing doors. On either side of the ticket 
office there is a corridor 25 ft. wide, which 
affords access to a footbridge or gangway, 
running at the rear of the main hal! for its 
entire length, from which three staircases 
lead down to the platforms. Three hydrau- 


| lic luggage lifts are also provided here. On 
the north side of the booking hall, approached 


from the corridor by a passage, a cloak-room, 
117 ft. long and averaging 35 ft. wide, will be 
found, whilst near by there is a smal! inquiry 
office, where, too, parcels wil! be received, 
though the parcels will be principally dealt 
with in the large new offices erected in Sta- 
tion-street, and which have been already 
opened to the public.—Nottingham Express. 
ProroseD UNIcIPAL Buitpincs at Sovrs# 
Suetps.—The South Shields Corporation 
officials have recently been enge ed in apply- 
ing tests to the ground in Ogle-terrace . on 
— Pe ay to erect ~ new munici- 
pal buildings, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the stability of the foundations. This has 
been done in consequence of the existence 
near at hand of a strata of sand, which proved 
difficult to deal with in the erection of neigh- 
bouring edifices. result has been reported 
to the Municipal Buildings Committee, and 
it appears that the settlement has been much 
less serious than was feared. The area 
selected for the test was that upon which the 
tower, which will be the heaviest part of the 
new buildings, was intended to be placed. 
Its weight was estimated at 1,500 tons, and it 
is proposed that it shall rest on a concrete 
or base of a total area of 1,936 ft., so that 
the weight of the tower, distributed over this 
area, would be under one ton per square foot. 
The test applied was equal to five tons weight 
per square foot, and a gradual settlement 
took place to the extent of 11 in., but here 
it ceased. The committee, accompanied by 
Mr. Ernest E. Fetch, of London, the architect 
of the new buildings, inspected the site on the 
7th inst. Mr, Fetch pointed out that as de- 
signed the tower would not be seen from 
Fowler-street, which is the main business 
thoroughfare leading towards it, and on his 
suggestion committee decided to recom- 
mend the council to bring the building 20 ft. 
forward, although there was some opposition 
to this on the ground that as much open space 
as possible should be allowed in front of the 
buildings. It was also agreed to make a fur- 
ther test of the site nearer to the main road, 
and this work will be proceeded with without 
delay.—Newcastle Journal. 
Buitpine ix Sunpertanp.—During the past 
year 419 plans for buildings of all descrip- 
tions were submitted to the Building Com- 
mittee of the Sunderland Corporation, and of 
this number 390 were approved. Ninety-nine 
of the approved plans were for new houses, 
representing 477 houses—105 one story, 45 one 
and a half stories, and 327 two or more stories. 
Among the more important buildings which 
have Coe erected, or are in course of erec- 
tion, are a number of schools and places of 
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worship, new premises for the York City and 
County Bank in Faweett-street and St. 
Thomas’-street; alterations to the People’s 
Palace, High-street West; the rebuilding of 
the Londonderry Hotel, High-street West; 
and the rebuilding of The Bells Hotel, Bridge- 
street and West Wear-street. 

ALTERA Catvinistic Caapet, Hoy weit, 
FLINTSHIR.— authorities of the Rehoboth 
Calvinistic Methodist Chapel at Holywell are 
about to out alterations and improve- 
ments to the building, at a cost of —s 
like 2,5002. There is to be a new frontage o 
red Ruabon brick, with Gwespyr stone dress- 
ings, and the interior will be rearranged, and 
new seating accommodation, Pow _ete., 
pee. architect is Mr. T. J. Williams, 

iverpool. 

"PROPOSED Exrension, Brisro. WorkHOUsE.— 
At a special meeting on the 8th inst. of Bristol 
Board of Guardians, the report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the accommoda- 
tion for indoor poor at Eastville Workhouse, 
was brought up. The Committee stated that 
they felt strongly that any scheme should pro- 
vide for the removal from the workhouses of 
all imbeciles and epileptics now chargeable 
therein, and when this was done they con- 
sidered that the existing buildings at Eastville 
and Stapleton could, with alterations, improve- 
ments, and additions, be made suitable for all 
the other classes of indoor poor who are charge- 
able to the Guardians. e scheme they now 
submitted for the acceptance of the Guardians 
was briefly as follows: To utilise the Staple- 
ton Workhouse, with wight og agin and — 

rovements, for acute sick in the present hos- 
eisale, i for aged and infirm, able-bodied 
women with babies, married couples, casuals, 
etc., 1,398 beds; to utilise the Eastville Work- 
house, removing the wooden structures, in the 
main building, and _ three of the five hospital 
pavilions ane and iron) and adapting the 
present imbeciles’ block for chronic sick cases, 
and also erecting four new — blocks for 
acute sick cases, a special block for lying-in 
cases, and using the main err es for aged 
and infirm, able-bodied, married couples, 
casuals, etc., and erecting new receiving wards 
and porter’s lodge, 1,354 beds; to erect a 
separate building for the accommodation of all 
imbeciles and epileptics on a portion of the 
land owned by the Guardians recently acquired 
from the Committee of Visitors of the Bristol 
Lunatic Asylum, 724 beds; total, 3,476 beds. 
With certain alterations at Stapleton Work- 
house, the Committee ey ay that the build- 
ing would be very suitable for the accommoda- 
tion of the classes they proposed, viz., acute 
sick, in the present infirmaries (293 beds); 
aged and infirm (818 beds); women (10), suck- 
ling babies (10), and six married couples in the 
main building. The estimate of the architect 
for the alterations and extensions at Stapleton 
was 6,360/., and at Eastville 50,565/. The Com- 
mittee recommended that a separate institu- 
tion be erected apart from the workhouses for 
the accommodation of all the imbeciles and epi- 
leptics chargeable to the Guardians. The Com- 
mittee estimated the cost of this institution for 
imbeciles, which would contain all necessary 
administrative offices, complete in itself, at 
100,0002. The report was adopted, and the 
Committee were instructed to appoint a depu- 
tation to wait upon the Local Government 
Board to explain the plans prepared by Mr. 
W. S. Skinner. 

Boarp ScHoors, Harrincay.—The new 
schools in Mattison-road, Harringay, have just 
been completed. The buildings, five in num- 
ber, including the caretaker’s cottage, have 

n erected on a site of just over one and a 
half acres between Mattison and Pemberton 
roads, Harringay. They are built of red brick, 
with red-tiled roofs, in the ——— a The 
architects were Messrs. Mitchell and Butler, 
and the builders Messrs. McCormick and Sons. 

Premises, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, Lonvon.--On 
the 7th inst. Lord Strathcona inaugurated the 
new European Traffic Headquarters of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company in Trafal- 
gar-square. There is a frontage to Trafalgar- 
square of 544 ft., and the height from the pave- 
ment to the top of the clock tower is 96 ft. 
The general office on the ground floor is 43 ft. 

by 32 ft. and 134 ft. high. In the basement are 
four peng | rooms, @ motor room, &c., and 
there are five stories above the ground floor. 
The front is of polished granite on the ground 
floor, and of Portland stone above. An Otis 
electric elevator runs from basement to fourth 
floor.. The building is fireproof construction 
throughout, all steel work being encased with 
concrete. The foundations being on sand, with 
softer material below, the whole site has been 
covered with a raft of Portland cement con- 
crete, having rolled steel joists embedded 
therein. The staircase is lined throughout with 
marble. The mosaic floor in the entrance bears 
the company’s monogram, and that in the 
general office the Canadian coat-of-arms. A 
series of pictures illustrative of the company’s 
railway and steamship services will be inserted 





in the panels of the frieze around the walls of 
the general office. The walls of the waiting- 
room on the ground floor are panelled in oak. 
The building has been carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
G. Richards Julian, architect, of Basinghall- 
street, E.C., by Messrs. Mark Patrick an Son, 
of Westminster mgs ag S.E. 

Central Homes, New Matpon.—Kingston- 
on-Thames Guardians on Tuesday accepted t 
tender of Mr. B. E. Nightingale, Albert Em- 
bankment, S.E., at 5,757/. for erecting new 
central homes at New Maldon. There were 
38 tenders. Mr. W. Hope was the architect. 

Lisrary ror TeppincTron.—On Monday the 
Teddington District Council ado a site for 
a free library on the Elmfield House Estate, 
and appointed Mr. Cheers quantity surveyor. 
A letter was read from Mr. Caeers giving 
details of plans he had prepared, and these 
were passed. The building will cost about 


5,0002 
++ 


STAINED GLASS AND DEVORATION. 


Wixpow, WareHAM CHURCH. —A two-light 
transom window has just been filled with 
stained glass in this church, the figures 
being St. Berin, bishop; St. Aldhelm, 
oe, (holding in his hand a model of the 
church); Alfred the Great; and Edward the 
Martyr. Each of these figures has a scroll 
over the heads bearing the name in English. 
This window has been designed and executed 
by Messrs. Percy Bacon and Bros,, of London. 
and is placed in the church as a memorial 
of the restoration of the roof, as indicated 
by a brass below the window with the follow- 
ing inscription: “This window was placed 
here by the congregation in grateful recogni- 
tion of the restoration of the roof by 
J. D., a parishioner, October, 1903.” 
At the same time a small two-light stained- 
glass window, the work of the same makers, 
was placed above the chancel arch, represent- 
ing two archangels with instruments in their 
hands, the colouring richly treated so as to give 
@ pronounced effect between the chancel and 


nave, 
—__—_e--2—__— 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


WeymoutH Harsour Improvements.—In pur- 
suance of an Act they obtained in 1898, the 
Great Western Railway Company will proceed 
with their new harbour and other works at 
Weymouth. They intend to supplant the 
present incommodious harbour, which is 
mostly used for the Channel Islands traffic, 
with a new harbour some 70 acres in area, 
and to construct two breakwaters from the 
North Fort and the new Admiralty break- 
water respectively. Within the new harbour 
they propose to build two jetties, with ware- 
houses and wharves, and they will also lay 
down lines of railway for conveyance of coal 
to vessels of war anchored in Portland Roads 
from the new dock railway along the 
Admiralty breakwater. 


~~ 
FOREIGN. 


France.—It is understood that M. Kaempfen, 
the Director of the National Museums, is about 
to retire (he is 77 years old), and to be replaced 
by M. Homolle, the present Director of the 
French school at Athens.—M, Henry Marcel, 
the head of the Fine Arts Department of the 
Government, has decided to decorate the facade 
of the Tuileries facing the Rue de Rivoli with 
statues of eminent men. M. Germain has been 
commissioned to execute those which will be 
placed in the niches to right and left of the 
entrance to the Musée des Arts Decoratifs in the 
Pavillon Marsan.—At the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
there is to be an exhibition of water-colours by 
M. Moisand, a pupil of the atelier Moyaux at 
the Ecole, who obtained the Prix Chaude- 
saigues, and has started on his tour in Italy in 
accordance with the conditions of the award. 
—M. Cormon has been commissioned by the 
Government to paint a picture of the reception 
of the Mayors of France at the Palais @ Elysee 
during the exhibition of 1900.—The exhibition 
of the “ Artistes ] rateurs”’ opens this week 
at the Petit Palais on the Champs Elvsées, and 
will be open for a month. The exhibition has 
been organised and arranged by M. Dubufe.— 
The annual exhibition of lady artists has just 
opened at the Georges Petit Gallery.—M. Louis 
Boussier has been elected President, for 1904, of 
the ‘“Societé des Architectes Diplomés.”_—A 
Departmental prison is to be built at Belfort, 
at an estima cost of 450,000 francs. 

Gsrmany.—The new Courts of Justice in 
Berlin are in process of construction; the work 
has been entrusted to Messrs. Fasquel and 
Ménnich, and will be carried out at a cost of 
nineteen million marks.—The Frenck Church 
in the Gendarmenmarkt is to be restored at a 
cost of three million marks.—The new Chil. 





dren's Hospital is now completed, and is j;, 
use; the architects are Messrs. Diest! and 
Schmidt.—A bust of Professor Jacobsthal, exe- 
cuted by Herr Griittner, was unveiled in tho 
Technical Schools at Charlottenburg, in Decom. 
ber; Professor J al died on January 1st. 
1902.—At the entrance of the Heerstraise , 
Triumphal Arch is to be erected at a cost of 
a million marks.--The new Arch-Episcopal 
Seminary at Freising, designed by Professor 
Gabriel von Seidl, was opened in October. 
Secondary Schools have been built at Krefeld. 
at a cost of 500,000 marks; a new theatre is tc 
be built by the managers of the Apollo Theatre. 
—New Post Office buildings, designed by Herr 
von Zenger, have been opened at Lindau.— 
The Church of St. Rupert, at Munich, designed 
by Professor von Seidl, is completed externally ; 
the building is intended to accommodate 3,(\0() 
people.—A Sanatorium for German railway 
servants has n built at Hanover-Miinden; 
the building consists of basement, ground floor, 
two upper floors, and attics, and as regards 
plan and situation is admirably suited to the 
purpose for which it is intended. The plans 
are by Herr Max Kiister.—A second Lunatic 
Asylum is to be built at Bayreuth. 

‘Aversus.—The Shelter for the Homeless in 
Vienna has been completed according to the 
plans of the architect, Herr Fleischer. It is 
proposed to build a new theatre at Vienna, to 
accommodate 3,000 to 4,000 people. The build- 
ing is to be designed by Herr Fellner. 

Kew York Raptip Transit Susway.—Con- 
siderable progress has been made towards the 
completion of this line, and work is so far ad- 
vanced that trial trains have recently been 
running, two storage-battery cars from the 
Thirtyfourth-street line having been borrowed 
for the pu of the experiments. One car 
was taken into the subway at Canal-street, 
being run to and fro between that point and 
Thirtyfourth-street, and the other car was run 
between Fiftieth-street up to the end of the 
finished line in Upper Broadway. These trial 
runs were, of course, merely intended to test 
the general construction of the permanent way, 
and some time will necessarily elapse before 
the system can be tested in a finally completed 


condition. 
a ne 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND Business ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mr. Ivor Jones, architect, of Cardiff, has en- 
tered into partnership with Mr. T. E. Richards, 
of Barry, who will carry on practice under the 
style of [vor Jones and T. ee Richards, archi 
tects and surveyors, 18, St. Mary-street, Cardiff. 

Eneuise v. American Furnirure 1 Care 
Corony.—Mr. E. J. Cattell, Board of Trade 
correspondent at Ca Town, writing home 
to the Commercial ‘Neksllinedt Department. 
states that the best descriptions of furniture 
imported into Cape Colony are, in general. 
manufactured in England, and the American 
importations are in no case superior in work 
manship. On the other hand, American manu 
factures of this kind are of inferior quality, 
and, therefore, comparatively cheaper in price. 
In South Africa (Mr. Cattell continues) there 
is a greater demand for a lower grade of fur- 
niture than is considered to be of the best 
English quality, and, as a consequence, 
American furniture is much in_ favour, 
and finds a ready sale. The warehouses 10 
Cape Colony do not give any preference to 
American manufactures; they are very patr!o- 
tically inclined, and, as far as is consistent 
with the needs of the country, they place their 
orders in England. But there are some classes 
of furniture which are not obtainable 1 
~~ at the price which finds a ready sale 
in Cape Colony, and it is in these departments 
that the American has an advantage over the 
English manufacturer, more especially in the 
case of cheap roller-top desks, extension tables, 
and chairs. It is very eatisfactory to be able 
to report that the furniture dealers in Cape 

lony pay the English manufacturer a srte#! 
compliment in connection with the manner | 
which orders are executed. Their experienc 
has invariably been that the exact specification 
of an article required is rigidly adhered to, 8" 
the delivery of such orders is made with pret 
mendable expedition and accuracy, Englis! 
firms being in all respects ahead of thelt 
American competitors in this class of business 
Their agents are uniformly pronounced to 
all that is desired in the matter of business 
copebilition; whilst their courtesy and ora 
willingness to meet the local buyers !ea¥ 
nothing to be desired. ‘ 

_ Uses or tue Exxcrric Furnace.—In connee 

pevendl with be agree aged of carborundie 

product of the electric furnace, i 

noticed tne whee the furnace os tsoaten _* 

excessively high temperature, oa 

is decomposed, silicon passing off as bien 

wei the carbon remains behind 0 dom ality 
is observation has suggested : 

of producing graphite from amorphous carbo 
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ition of carbides; and from a 
om ame a ae * Journal of the Franklin 
Institute,” we learn that the idea has been 
developed in a practical manner for the produc- 
tion 2 go for use as paint pigment, iubri- 
cants, and 11 the manufacture of graphite elec- 
trodes, which are largely t in electro-metal- 
largical and electro-chemical processes. Simi- 
larly, a process has been developed for manufac. 
ture of silicon, which, in spite of the fact that it 
is one of the most widely distributed elements, 
has only been obtained in the pure state with con- 
siderable difficulty. It can now be manufac- 
tured at a reasouable rate by the aid of the 
electric furnace, and will probably find an 
extended use in the manufacture of silicon 
alloys and for other purposes. 

“ Mycenaan” Mansie.—According to @ re- 
cent report by the United States consul at 
St, Thomas, Ontario, important improvements 
have been effected in the manufacture of 
Mycenwan marble, an artificial materia] now 
used extensively in America in the decoration 
of hails, houses, hotel —* en It is te 
imes referred to as coral marble, or cora 
cling. The consul himself describes it a» 
“practically a real marble artificially manu- 
factured, and much admired for its columnar 
and wainscotting effects.” The colour effects 
are considered especially fine, and the dura- 
bility of the tiles is said to be very ger 
Another advantage noted is the applicability of 
the tilixg to almost any surface, rough or 
smooth, The process is said to a secret 
one, known only to the inventor, who has sold 
his rights to a Canadian company. 

New Motor Train.—A novel system of loco- 
motion, invented by Colonel Renard, is fully 
described in the columns of our contemporary 
Le Génie Civil, and last week was tried ex- 
perimentally in the streets of Paris. The train 
consists of a petroleum-driven vehicle, resem- 
bling a road-locomotive, but which may, per- 
haps, be more correctly described as a steering 
and machinery car, from which motive power 
is distributed by means of an articulated shaft 
to all the other cars or waggons in the train. 
Similarly, the braking of the whole train is 
effected by means of a jointed rod, suitably 
connected with all the brakes, which, there- 
fore, are under the control of the driver on 
the front car. It will be seen from this brief 
description that the system combines features 
of considerable novelty, and the distribution 
of motive power through the large number of 
driving wheels in the train, cannot fail to give 
satisfactory results. Further, the application 
of a continuous brake in the manner indicated, 
is a decidedly advantageous feature. During 
the recent trial in Paris, the train was guided 
with wonderful ease through the crowded 
traffic, and there ought to be a large field of 
usefulness open to the invention. 

Tue Exectrica, StanpaRDIsInc INsTITUTION. 
—As the result of the recent —or 
examinations the examiners recommend the fol- 
lowing awards: To H. 8. Phillips (Oakham 
School) an exhibition of forty guineas, ten- 
able for two years; to L. W. Ballard (Dun- 
heved College, Launceston) and G. E. 
Whitton (Wellingborough Grammar School) 
exhibitions of thirty guineas, tenable for two 
years; and to H. R. Ainsley (Masonic School) 
. mae prize of twenty guineas. 

ousING Scheme, SaLrorp.—At a recent 
meeting of Salford Town Council, the Health 

mmittee recommended the adoption of a 
scheme for the erection of tenement dwellings 
in the Greengate dictrict. The scheme pro- 
vides for the erection of thirty-eight two-story 
buildings divided into seventy-six tenements, 
allowing for four people to a tenement ; 304 per- 
sons will thus be accommodated. Each of the 
tenements will consist of a living-room, a - 
room, scullery, and pantry, with various ac- 
cessories. The total estimated cost, including 
land 7,890. and buildings 9,883/., is 19,444/. 
1. this amount 2,078. will be payable to the 
mprovement Committee, who own part of 
‘he site. The annual expenditure is estimated 
at 1,137/. 6s. 9d., and the annual i fte 
allowing for empties (the rental P< aint rena 
ment being taken at 4s. 6d oo k t 
UM. 14s, $0, Om diene “Meuse the aneties 
rn ae gures the engineer 
reports that it will be necessary to make pro- 
tear bo an annual contribution of 292/. 12s. 
interest a rates to the sinking fund and 
adopted by tee committee's scheme was 
Wiuuse’s P y-seven votes to thirteen. 
Guide for 1904 "Ge Fate Willing’s Press 
Strand, W.C.) A Willing, jun., Ltd., 125, 
of @ very useful thirty-first annual issue 
Press of “the Uni and handy index of the 
Which is publica at Kingdom. he work, 
of the princi ] at is., also contains a list 

‘pal colonial and foreign journals. 
‘ ARY EWIN 
Charity Commissi cTon, Cuxartries.—The 
for consolidatinn es have framed a scheme 
the numerous and readjusting many of 
oe which Pro —— =~ 4 endow- 
8c is y 
®me sets up a body of sixteen Srastonn, who 





are charged with the administration of the re- | 


ceipts arising from the Elephant and Castle 
charity and thirteen other charities, yielding an 
aggregate annual income of about 4,500/., be- 
sides the freehold of the parish almshouses on 
the John Walter foundation. The first-named 
charity consists of the “island’’ plot, on which 
stand the well-known public-house and ten or 
eleven houses and shops at the junction of 
Newington-causeway and Walworth-road. 
When the charity was founded in 1658 it 
yielded an income of 5/. per annum; the 
present income amounts to 2,750l. yearly, to 
which should be added the capital sum of 
30,0002. acquired by way of premium upon the 
granting of a new building lease of the ground 
in 1897. The trustees will be authorised to 
nominate three-fourths of the inmates of the 
almshouses, to let in allotments-—-as provided 
by the Allotments Extension Act of 1882—any 
portions of the vacant land belonging to the 
charities, to contribute 300/. every year to the 
Polytechnic Institute in Borough-road, and to 
apply a sum of 500/. yearly towards the pro- 
vision of nurses for the sick and infirm, and to 
expend not more than 3,000/. in building and 
equipping a nurses’ training institute. The re- 
maining clear annual income is to be applied 
to the maintenance of almspeople in the alms- 
house in Hampton-street and to the bestowal 
of pensions. 

Sr. Katruarine’s Cuaper, Micton-Aspas.—This 
ancient church, which during a long period 
had served for baser uses, has recently been 
repaired and reopened for public worship. It 
consists of a nave and chancel, measuring about 
60 ft. by 20 ft., and having very thick walls, 
which, together with the two doorways and the 
older of the windows, are of the Saxon or 
Early Norman type. It is said that the chapel 
was originally built by King Athelstan upon 
the spot in his camp at Middleton Hill, in 
Dorsetshire, where he had received presage of 
a coming victory over the Danes; he also 
celebrated his success by founding close by, in 
937-8, a religious house for secular canons, 
which he dedicated to SS. Mary, Michael, 
Sampson, and Branwaladr, and which, thirty 
years afterwards, temp, Edgar, was converted 
into an abbey for forty Benedictine monks. 
Milton Abbey, built after designs by Sir 
William Chambers, in or about 1772 for the Ear! 
Dorchester, was erected on the site of 
the conventual buildings. On the west jamb of 
the south door of the chapel is an inscription 
concerning indulgences: ‘‘Indulgencia: H. 
Sci: loci: c: e: x: dies’’; and on the east 
jamb is a raised consecration cross of very 
early workmanship. 

Tae Late Mr. H. Derv-Drury.—Adverting 
to the announcement in our ‘“ Obituary” 
column of last week (p. 39 ante), we may state 
that at a coroner’s inquest, held at Greenwich 
on the 7th inst., the jury returned a verdict 
of “ Accidental death,” with an expression of 
their opinion that the railway company should 
make the place where the accident occurred 
more safe, 

ReGENT-STREET, etc., 1801-1901.—In the article 
on the history of Regent-street in our issue for 
January 2 the statement (page 10) that the sale 
of Hanover Chapel had a capital value of 
414,0002. seems to have been not quite accu- 
rate; it should have been that it was at the 
rate of 414,000/. per acre. 

MecHanicaL ENGRAVING anD CoLovr PRINT- 
1nG.—The Board of Education, in co-opera- 
tion with the Council of the Society of Arts, 
intend during the present year to hold, in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensing- 
ton, an Exhibition of Engravings produced by 
mechanical means, such as photogravure and 
other photographic processes, as & sequel to 
the Exhibition of Engraving and Etching held 
during last summer; and, as great advance- 
ments have been made in printing in colours 
since the Exhibition of Modern Illustration in 
1901, specimens of colour printing will be in- 
cluded. A committee, of which Sir William 
de V’. Abney, K.C.B., F.R.S., will act as 
Chairman, has been formed to advise the 
Board in carrying out the exhibition. ll 
communications should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Exhibition of Mechanical Engrav- 
ing, Board of Education, South Kensington. 

Sates or Property.—No. 9, Grosvenor-gar- 
dens, S.W., the residence hitherto of 
Churchill, has been acquired for purposes con- 
nected with the convalescent home for officers 
at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, a ad 
sented to the nation by King Edward VII.— 
In the course of next month will be offered for 
sale by auction a portion of the Yorkshire, 
W.R., and other estates belonging to Lord 
Crewe, and comprising nearly ¥; acres, with 
a total rent-roll of 6,582/. per annum, which, 
having belon to many generations of the 
Milnes family, descended to their present 
owner from Richard Monckton Milnes, first 
Lord Houghton, who married a daughter of 
the second Lord Crewe. The estates include 
Fryston Hall, with 2,000 acres, near Ferry 


quarried ; 





Bridge; Bawtry Hall, on the Nottinghamshire 
border, a district famed for its quarries of 
Roche Abbey stone; lands at Great Houghton, 
near Barnsley; Austerfield, near Bawtry; 
Penistone, where ‘Yorkshire flags’’ are 
Goole; Doncaster; Timberland, near 
Sleaford; Thurlestone, the native place of the 
eminent and blind mathematician Nicholas 
Saunderson; Fishlake, on the Don, where Cor- 
nelius Vermuyden erected an embankment in 
1600; Bullhouse Hall, a fine old mansion in 
the Penistone coal-mining district; LS 
Hall, Derbyshire, the home of William Milnes, 
temp. Elizabeth; and the Old Hall Inn at 
Great Houghton, which in the seventeenth cen- 
tury was the manor house of the Rhodes family 
and the home in her girlhood of the Countess 
of Strafford.—It is stated that Ear! Fitzwilliam 
has pure for 85,000/. the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s property, consisting of about 4,500 acres, 
in the counties of Huntingdon and Northamp- 
ton, which embrace acres of woodland, the 
‘Bedford Purlieus,”’ famed in the annals of 
the Fitzwilliam Hunt, and nearly the entire 
parish of Wansford, situated on the Nene, in 
the northern portion of the latter county, and 
traversed by t reat North road from London 
to Stamford and York.—Monkhams, at Wood- 
ford, in Essex, which has been placed in the 
market, forms one of the few remaining pro- 
perties after its kind near London, and con- 
sists of a large mansion standing in a finely- 
timbered park, extending over 180 acres; it be- 
longed during a long period to the family 
founded by Sir John Lyon, temp. Henry VIIL, 
and was the home of H. Ford Barclay, the 
banker. — Mancetter, or Mancester, anor 
House, near Atherstone, in north Warwick- 
shire, reckons its history from the Tudor 

riod, when it was occupied by the Glover 
family, of whom Robert Glover, at Coventry 
in 1555, and Jocasta, wife of Thomas Lewes 
and widow of Sir George Appleby, at Lich- 
field in 1557, suffered death for their adherence 
to the Protestant faith in the reign of Queen 
Mary I. An apartment in the house is known 
as the “‘ Martyr’s bedroom’’; the house, con- 
structed mainly of timber, retains two of its 
old gables; the middle portion was refronted 
with brick four years ago. Not far distant lie 
the Castle-banks and Oldfield-banks, vestiges of 
the Roman station named Manduessedum by 
Antonius, and intersected by Watling Street. 

Imports AND Exports or Cement.—The im- 
pose ss cement into the United Kingdom for 
uilding and engineering purposes in 1903 
amounted to 261,219 tons, valued at 410,396/. ; 
in 1902, 240,893 tons, valued at 392,567/.; 
The exports of cement in 1903 amounted to 
400,380 tons, valued at 677,740/.; in 1902, 
303,252 tons, valued at 520,512/.; and in 1901, 
505,331 tons, valued at 583,974/. The exports 
_ three several years were distributed as 
ollows : — 


1901. 1902. 1903. 

: Tons. Tons. 

To Holland ........ 3 2,676 .. 2,472 
» US., America 8,102 16,801... 21,204 
re ae 4,818 5,538 .. 3,844 
Argentina ...... 17,255 .. 17,82 .. 17,990 

ms EO =, hn 2.453 .. 44,942 80,798 
East Indies 54,580 .. 62,511 63,360 
Australia ...... 26,226 .. 21,155 .. 17,766 
New Zealand 19,004 .. 20,032 31,221 

Mi sesgegey, (SRAEN.. SOB .. 99,000 
. Other Countries 128, 113,130 132,341 


A Hovse Movine Fear.—An operation, re- 
cently carried out at Brown’s Station, on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway, is the most re- 
markable feat in the way of house moving 
which has come to our notice. The building, 
known in the locality as the Brown Mansion, 
has stood for some generations at the foot of 
the cliffs near the banks of the Monongahela 
River. Owing to improvements in progress on 
the railway, the site formerly occupied by this 
house was sold to the company. Being re- 
luctant to consent to its demolition, the present 
owner decided to move the house to a new site 
at the top of the cliff, which is 160 ft. high. As 
the building measures 85 ft. by 40 ft., and 
weighs fully 800 tons, it will be understood that 
the task was not altogether an easy one. The 
first operation was to insert eight large baulks 
of timber beneath the building, while beween 
these and the foundations were placed some 
two hundred steel girders. Four ledges were 
then cut in the face of the cliff at intervals of 
about 30 ft., and as the building was raised by 
acks. eight walls of timber crib-work were 
uilt up beneath it. When the house had been 
lifted to a sufficient height it was drawn upon 
the first ledge by means of winches, and, 
similarly, it was raised from ledge to 
ledge, until finally landed in safety upon 
the new site, 200 ft. back from, and 160 ft. 
above, its former position. We understand 
that the expenditure considerably exceeded the 
original cost of the house itself, but the object 
of the owner was to preserve a valued heri- 
tage, and to avoid the destruction of a familiar 
landmark. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.” | 


28,196 of 1902—F. Mian and J. Morton: 
Hydraulic Presses for Pressing and Mould- 
ing Dry or Semi-dry Bricks or Slabs. ” 

Hydraulic presses for pressing and moulding 

Cone et or slabs from dry or semi-dry 

material, consisting in the combination of two 

arms arranged vertically one above the other 
in the same axial line in separate cylinders, 
the upper arm carrying dies or stamps and 
forming the oan aa and a lower — 
carrying co nding dies or ps norm 
forming the os er occ A of the moulds, mo 
operating when said arm is raised to discharge 
the pressed bricks or blocks from the moul 
the inlet valves controlling the admission of 
water to each end of said cylinder being 
coupled to the outlet or exhaust valves con- 
trolling the exhaust from the opposite ends of 
the respective cylinders, so that they open and 
close simultaneously. 

28,634 of 1902.—J. Trippert: Seats and Stools 
for Outdoor Use. 

In seats and stools for outdoor use the arrange- 
ment and combination of parts and appliances 
by which such seats may automatically 
bag when wet by the movement of a_rever- 
sible back, which brings into contact with the 
said seat a “‘ squillagee.” 

1468 of 1903.—G. W. Easton: Outdoor Seats. 

In outdoor seats, the arrangement of mechan- 

ism actuated by the uprights of the back rest 

adapted to turn the seat laths, supported on 
ivots, half round when the uprights are moved 
rom the vertical into either end position, and 
of weights or springs, or both, for automati- 
cally returning the uprights to their vertical 
position, and thereby turning the underside of 
the laths upwards when the seat is vacated. 


3221 of 1903.—A. Suerwin: Lavatory Basins. 
This invention has for its object to provide, in 
conjunction with lavatory basins or like articles, 
an overflow made integra! with the basin or 
receptacle for the purpose of giving the ready 
access for the cleansing of the said overflow. 
To this end a table surrounding the basin or 
receptacle is provided. A portion of this table 
is sunk or saddled out at its junction with the 
basin or receptacle so as to form a recess having 
a perforated floor or platform at a level con- 
veniently below the surface of the surround- 
ing table. A horn or pipe is connected with 
the sunk portion of the table immediately 
underneath the said perforation for the pur- 
pose of conducting away any water which may 
rise in the basin above the level of the per- 
forated floor or platform. 
3224 of 1903.—L. W. Suanpe: Locks or Fasten- 
ings for Doors. 
A hasp or fastener with which the bolt of a 
lock engages, constructed with a loose or 
removable abutment for the lock bolt, which 
can be released or removed to permit of the 
Soening of the door without operating the 
ock, 


503 of 1903.—C. E. Lone and J. C. Irvine: 
Locks or Fastenings. 

This relates to a lock having a bolt member 

pivotted to a case or frame upon one part of a 

structure, and adapted to engage another part 

of a structure by receiving a rotative angular 


movement about its pivot axis, in combination | 


with a key-operated lock carried upon and by 
the bolt member at a distance from its axis, 
the key-operated lock accompanying the bolt 
and receiving a rotatory translation movement, 
thereby bringing said key-operated lock into 


position so that its key-operated bolt can be | 


caused to engage a bolt hole in the frame when 

the bolt member is in engagement. 

3809 of 1903.—T. S. Fornes: Rubber Tile and 
like Flooring or Floor Coverings. 


rubber sheeting formed with boundary lines of 
depressions, which are filled in with detached 


face, the said covering being adanted to be 
secured to a floor by nails driven through the 
sheeting under the detached tiles. 

7489 of 1903.—W. Reuter: Overhead Travelling 

Cranes and the Like. 

An overhead travelling crane or the like, with 
two superposed tracks and lifting appliances 
displaceable thereon, the arrangement being 
characterised by the fact that the lifting appli- 
ance, by means of superposed rollers, may be 
transferred without the 








10,039 of 1903.—-W. Pumiies and E. Vzarry: 
Windows. 

In connection with sliding-sash windows, the 
device of a hinge attachment, one wing 
which is secured to side window frame or staff 
beading of the same and the other wing formed 
as a hasp, and a hook or staple attachment 
secured to the ad aro of the sash frame, 
so that when the frame is sufficiently 
raised the hasp wing can be turned back over 
tne hook or staple of said attachment. 


13,565 of 1903—J. E. Hatt: Moulds and 
Centerings for Conduits. 

A combined mould and centering for conduits 
so constru that they may be manipula 

at one operation, and comprise a trough-sha 
body formed longitudinally in sections, hinged 
together, and means for holding the sections 
relatively rigid when moulding the conduit 
and for moving them relatively to collapse the 
mould to enable it to be moved from the 
moulded conduit. 


17,574 of 1903.—A. H. W. Wepier: Devices for 
Fastening, Adjusting, and Locking Window 
Sashes. 

A sash fastening device, comprising, in com- 
bination, the following parts secured to the 
lower sash, namely, a barrel. a piston, a quarter 
eccentric cam piece pivotally attached to the 
said piston, a coil spring acting to project the 
said piston, a key-lock upon the said barrel, a 
key fitting into such lock, and the following 
parts secured upon the upper sash: A receiver 
bed, an extension arm adapted to lie horizon- 
tally or to be raised erect, a spring for retain- 
ing the said arm in its erect position, and a 
hinge pin which carries the said extension arm 
and the said spring, and is bored with a fixed 
receiver hole, the said arm having a series of 
receiver holes in a vertical line with the fixed 
receiver hole, and with the piston when said 
arm is erect, and having also a bevelled receiver 
lip adapted, when the arm is in horizontal posi- 
tion, to allow the piston to automatically slide 
into the fixed. receiver hole. 

21,374 of 1903.--T. H. Appiesy and J. Tyior 
& Sons, Lrp.: Taps or Valves for Lavatory 
and other Such-like Purposes. 

Taps or valves in which a spout or bib, through 
which the water or other liquid is delivered, 
forms the arm or lever by which the tap or 
valve is opened and closed, which consists in 
causing the said spout or bib to rise as it is 
turned in one direction and to fall as it is turned 
in the opposite direction, and in ae ¥s) 
the stem of the said spout or bib a valve which 
is opened by the rising and closed by the falling 
motions of the said spout or bib. 

22,375 of 1903.—W. R. Kinnear: Sheet Metal 
Radiators. 

The subject of this invention is a radiator con- 

structed of sheet metal, and more particularly 

a double tubular radiator, in which the spaces 

for the heating medium are formed in the 

respective units between two tubular members 
placed one within the other, and having an air 
flue extending centrally through the radiator. 


| According to the invention, these tubular 


members are of flattened or elliptical section, 

and have the space between them closed by 

deflecting one or both of the members, so as to 
bring them together at their ends, where they 
are united by folded seams. 

24,041 of 1903._J. Bach: Process for Manufac- 
turing Fire Bricks, Crucibles, Retorts, and 
Other Refractory Articles. 

A process for manufacturing refractory articles, 

consisting in moulding and pressing chrome- 

ore, which is freed, by washing or otherwise, 
from the easily fusible admixtures, together 
with fire clay. and in burning the same. —" 

24,510 of 1903.—L. ScHtenrHem and Diespexer, 
LimtreD: Mosaic Steps. 


' | A method of constructing mosaic steps of the 
A rubber-tiled floor covering composed of | 


““granito”’ type, which consists in inserting 


' g formes _ previously formed mosaic segments in a step 
tiles, and having in it tile-shaped recesses or | i 


| 24,781 .—R. N. ; ‘ : 
and coloured rubber tiles to form a flat sur- | Fite Featnne 


mould and then filling in. 


Construction of Fireproof Buildings. 


| The vonstruction of floors and roofs in fireproof 
| buildings, consisting in the combination of 
| rolled steel or iron joists, ties, angles, or other 


sections, and braces or ties consisting of steel 
or iron rods or bars passed under the bottom 
flange of each joist, tie, or angle, and their 
ends clipped over the top or opposite flange of 


| the joist, tie, or angle that is on each side 
| thereo 


| 24,933 of 1903.—E. E. Hartzs and E. A 


employment of | 


switches, turntables, or the like from the fixed 
track to the movable track, so that it may be | 
displaced with the latter not only at right | 


angles to the fixed track, but also upon it q 


parallel with this latter by continuing its own | 


rolling movement upon the movable track. 


opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can be | 


made. 


GuEDENEY: Arresting Devices for Doors, 
Gates, and the like. / é 
Arresting devices for doors, gates, and the like, 
comprising an exterior part as a fixture in the 
oor or ground, into which enters an interior 
tube, with or without rubber at its upper part, 


one Spon fhe movable track. —_|_under the action of a spring which can be sunk 
* All these applications are in the stage in which | 


into the tube by pressure, and maintained by 
one or more stops guided by one or more 
grooves with angle joints. 








25,003 of 1903.—J. W. Angcoop: Brick Driers. 
A brick drier, consisting of a collection of 
parallel tunnels. con by a flue extending 
transversely there beneath, and a furnace com. 
municating with the said flue. 


24,807 of 1902—W. P. Txompsow: Paving 
Material or A te, Filling-up Cement, 
Waterproofing Material, and Paint, 

The manufacture of paving materia], asphalte, 

filling-up cement, waterproofing for walls, floor. 

ing, or the like, or composition for making 
black ornaments or the like, which consists jn 
the use or application of a mixture of “ burgy ” 

(the waste sand of glass works) and pitch, with 

or without the addition of tars, resins, lac, or 

dissolved varnish gum, and with or without 
suitable solvents. 


27,736 of 1902.—C. W. Hinman: Gas Lighting 
and Heating Apparatus. 


A gas lighting and heating apparatus, consist. 
ing of a holder for holding a variable volume 
of mixed air and gas under constant pressure, 
a delivery pipe lea ling from it to the burner, a 
pump connected with said holder for simul- 
taneously delivering measured volumes of air 
and gas thereto, air and gas inlets to said 
pump, means controlled by the volume of mixed 
air and gas in said holder for regulating the 
delivery of air and gas thereto, and a motor for 
operating said pump. 


28,028 of 1902.—W. Wuire: Apparatus for Use 
in the Construction of certain Partitions and 
Partition Walls, and certain other Walls and 
Baths, Tanks, and other analogous Recep- 
tacles. 


This invention relates to the improvements in 
the construction of walls, partition walls, baths, 
and tanks, which consists in the employment of 
sawn or other laths of wood formed into frames 
of convenient size and form, secured in position 
by the use of temporary struts or supports, and 
covered with plaster of the kind known as 
‘granite plaster,” or other plaster having 
similar properties. 


24,339 of 1903.—E. G. Wartrovus: Flushing 
Tanks for Water-closets. 


A flushing tank, in which the float or lever is 
mounted in bearings upon the overflow pipe, 
and connected with the inlet valve in such a 
manner as to open the latter as the float 
descends, combined with mechanism for open- 
ing: the discharge pipe, latching mechanism 
holding it in open position as the water is dis- 
charged, and devices operated by the descent 
of the float for closing said discharge valve. 


23,438 of 1993,--S. Ewinc: A Yard or Road 
Gully. 


A yard or road gully, with an integra! swan- 
necked or bell-sha trap entirely exterior to 
the body of the golly, a straight-topped weir 
parallel to the side wall of the gully, a funnel- 
shaped mouth of discharge or outer leg of trap. 
and an oblong inner leg, with its narrower sides 
tending inwards at its lower end flush to the 
pot of an inlet aperture on the body of the 
gully. 


22,651 of 1903..—L. S. Franxiin: Adjustable 
Scaffoldings. 


This relates to a scaffolding, comprising a pair 
of hollow poles, having open guide-ways form 
in the front face thereof, sliding blocks designed 
to operate within the said poles, provided with 
suitable outwardly extending brackets. a plat- 
form designed to rest upon the said brackets. 
and means for adjusting the vertical position 
of the blocks within the poles. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. E. R. (Below our limit.) a 

T. H. (We have not the information before us, 42° 
have not time to obtain it for this issue. The City 
Architect (Guildhall) could tell you.) 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at heuthoes rests, of course, with the 
authors, : 

We cannot undertake to return rejected commune 
tions, ae 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news —T 
which have been duplicated for other journals are + 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated p Pro 
name and address of the sender, whether for pt o & 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymo™ 
communications, ined 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books 

ving addresses. 


Any commiss on to a contributor to write a0 article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, 18 #0 
subject to the areperet of the article or drawing, ¥! 


received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if . The receipt by the author 0 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imp!) 
acceptance 


All comm tinioa tio regarding li and artistic 
matters should be abaveneell to THE EDITOR ; _ 
relating to advertisements and other exclusivels [ne 
ness matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISH?» 
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MEETINGS. 
Farpay, Janvary 16. 
Royal Institution. —Rt, Hon. Lord Rayleigh, M.A., on 
. par ol of Mechanteal Bngineers —(1) Nomination of 
ual General Meeting on 


discussed : 
poret Steel,” b icine gee tone 
8 ” 
Tempering of W. Gowland. 8pm. 


Mr. A 
D. 8 .m. 
ot York." rehitectural Craftemen's Society—Mr. C. R. 
Bonn on “ Steel Work Construction.” 8 p.m. 
Monpay, JANUARY 18. 
Royal Institute of British Architects—{1) Award of 
and studentshi * with Mr. J. Starkie Gardner on 


“ tecture in ith lantern illustrations. 
er London Institution.—Mr. M. H. — on “ British 


sculpture of = illustrated. 
gah tank a Society (Tacorporated). —Mr. 
Bop a ant me 6 p.m. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 19. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Paper to 
discussed: ‘The Electrical Re-Construction of the 
South London Tramways posal the Conduit System,” 
by Mr. Alexander Millar. 8 p 

Teociety of Arts (Applied yey " Section).—Mr. George 
Coffey on “ Celtic Ornament.”” 8 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineer, Lid. (Lectures on 
Practical — ).—Mr ‘9  @ Adams on 
- Supervines of Works in Progress." 

Royal Victoria Hall, Waterloo. Bridge-road, "S.E.—Mr. 
Bennett H. Brough on “ Building Stones.”* 

Dundee Institute of Architecture, Science, and Art.— 
Mr. David Smith on “ An Architectural Tour in Italy.” 

8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20. 
Society of Arts. —Mr. Thomas Casson on “ Organ 
Design.’ 


8 
Builders’ ft and Clerks of eng Institution.— 
Annual meeting of the members. 8 p 

Institute of Engineers, Lid. ir P 
apd Finance Committee. 4 p.m. Election Committee. 
5.15. Presidential address and paper by Mr. W. H. 
Maxweil, A.M.I.C.E. 7 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to the 
works of Messrs. Elliott Brothers, Lewisham. Train 
Soe ee tion to Lewisham Junction, 
1.45 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 22. 

Architectural Association. <—e by > Maurice B. 
Adams, entitled: “As to the Making of Architects, 
with*Examples of Draughtsmanship.”" 7.30 p.m. 

The Junior Institution of Engineers (Westminster Palace 
Hotel).—Mr. J. Fletcher Moulton, 7e. ee eG ATS 
will deliver his presidential address. 8 p 


SATURDAY, Janvary 23. 

Architectural Association.—First Spring Visit, to the 
offices of the Royal London Friendly y, Finsbury- 
Circus, by permission of the architect, Mr. John Belcher, 
A.R.A. 2.30 p.m. 








PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Nat. Tel., 6112, Gerrard. Telegrams, “ The Builder, London.” 
THE INDEX (with TITLE. ree: for VOLUME LXXXV. (Jul 
Se ) wasgiven as a supplement wi with 
CLOTH CAgES for lr Binding the Numbers are now ready price 


2s. 6d. 
READING CASES (Cloth), with Stri each. 
THE EIGHTY.FIFTH YoLUME cm Fike Builder ® (bound), 
—, sawe nd Sixpence, will be ready on 


id inst. 
sv BSCRIBERS” Maeda ae x being sent to the Office, will be 
bound 3a. 6d. " 


at a cost 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ae BUILDER” (Published W. ) 
he Office to residents in any ptm - the Uaited cimaoc, 
at the rate of 19. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. 
—s ae. Se oe nin, Bow Zealand, Ind ia, om 
um. mittances J. 
MORGAN) should 
BUILDER,” Cathorinectiece Wes gloss ce: bur of " “tte 
SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBUBBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. 9d. per quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


° <° Our aim inthis it sto give, a far as pombe, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obvioualy, san prices—a fact 
which Xnould be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 
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Kauri rane Eee oun 0 3 6 04 6 
Danzig and Stettin 
per ft.cube............ 02 6 03 6 
Sat is hea he oe.e 6 02 83 02 6 
Wainscot Oak perfi.cube.. 050 O58 6 
OF adh = swig Rms 1 008 
in. sp RS 0 0 6 _ 
said Ta- 
Se oe een 
pron pete 6 980 
ee ST 
WU RE ioc cwcccccoceccss 17 0 0 
=, ee 
PORT. CUBS... cc cece ccccccee be eamin 
+ hat adit — 013 6, O17 6 
Yello ” planed nd 
1% ere rae Poh nea a 014 0) «(018 0 
Tae... 0140 116 
‘casa me oe 
ba ee Duco ebaceuns OC ee O14 0 
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COMPETITION, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
(For some Contracts, &e,, still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 
De erevncthaneicante es 
Nature of Work. By whom ) Regained. Premiums ln delivered. 
; | eer ‘a 
*Designs for"a New Schools .....-....+seeeeeeeees | Govs. of of We'tle-on-Tyne R.G.8.. poy Ke, Mle wens ban vice cesecegcayes Soevas dosage tecscvesec April 30 
That oeReconstruction of of Meat Market ........ 7 ae a Council .... | 20 Gulmans 2.2... cc ccccsccccccesecces BP RS POE re No Date 
cone anes ere rf tanje Mount. 
yan Sunday School, Sale... | 7 Srookiands; Ohestire.” ENS Ee ge 2) CEE yr MCE Oe yee cE on 
CONTRACTS. 
ee ; l eS } r lt clin he peaelien % ft Tenders to 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. | . Forms ender, &c., supp y | be delivered 
siceniiiiecgnientainigiimns { . latest icoesiihdeaiiapiantiaiaiebadibeacingitne ~ sb ne 
Hartshill Stone WORE cise cee scseenscaves Banbury Town Council ........ | N. H. Dawson, Roeseee Surveyor, Town Hall, Banbury ....... -| Jan. 18 
Nursery Block, fir Vale Workhouse ......20s0.25+ boge * = a Union ...... ie wg hare sag Be rehitect, 8 and 10, fF one op field . ae 
adition urch, St.Vincent, Canton, Cardiff | Rev Sma pieces wnae Rodger, Architect, 14, High-street, Cardiff .............. q 
Walls ene Wrest 8 St. uoouart School ievaee | Education Committee ..2./2 227. C. A Pigott, Architect, hoon brs., Soe tenmenel: St. Leonards | do. 
450 yds. 9-in. Sewerage, Fisher’s-lane District...... — we... I Pe 1: Tord, ot a ae: a bees Bat, Alnwick. . =. 
fmwerg’ I al Sa ese, gS” eee orou r, Town Hall, Halifax .............. | 0. 
Prac and Steam Engine at Hos Sheet Ashton-under-Lyne Guardians .. J. Eaton, Sons, & Cantrell, Architects, Stamford-s , Ashton .. Jan. 19 
Prmbine Work in connection with Water Supply . 2 ig: ig Sig seeeeeeess |W. G. Thomas, Surveyor, Town Hall, Mountain Ash........ pas | do. 
—— Reconstruction over the Exe, Stoke Canon . ‘ pein? hy eae a ee Engineer, Padi @ Station, LORMOM, 25... 0c ccccecccenveuces =. 
240 —~ — Bridge Girders, &c. .......60.....-- do. 0. 
BE EE a ee ee TEE EEE TS [Dundee Gas Comthisioner.. A. Yuill, Gas Engineer, ee weesevebsesetcieveces | > 
800 Bricks, fe ono Pipe Sewer ........-- | Rhondda U.D. oe pavkkieesceabe W. J. Jones, Engineer, Public Soon, Pentre, Rhondda ........ | = 
Stoneware Pipe Sewers ...... 6... .ceseceeeeeeeree | ‘ 
*Making-up North Grove..........0-+-essesseenees | Tottenham U.D.C..........5;. e oe mend onc. Croft House, road, Tottenham ... | do. 
toon Water Closets, Police Cottages, Priory-road | | Dudley Watch Committee ...... noma Raines, ih Like eee nae okae eees } Jan. 2 
Convenience, St. Ann’s Fort............++.+ | | King’s Lynn Corporation ...... i. $  Weoten Borough i bel King’s Se acneeeet do. 
House, Seotforth, Lamonster i. .cicccs sec cceccesees | te ceees ie Parkinson, Architect, 67, urch-street, aneuhe a chwes t do. 
Granite, Meriden, SEE coc ictsenssxscesuess Marie RDG icccivssescs .. A. Seymour, Clerk, 11, Priory-street, ROVUEES, citcectseewceces | do. 
Aisles, &c., and Restoration of Claughton Church .., © neve aeee | Austin & Paley, Architects, EOE GEIS OPES POE } do, 
Escape Staircase at Schools, Swinton, Manchester . Rewer yg 3h eer of Manchester .. A. J. Murgatroyd, Architect, 23, Strutt-street, ere paged tessa do. 
Making- up Poynter-road, Bush Hill Park .......... Enfield U.D Ci anewes nc iueat Collins, Surveyor to Council, "Public Offices, Enfield ........ do. 
| Padmts, AC. 2... c cece ete tcc ccc ne ecnserececes Cleans’ Com, Manchester Corp. | ‘B Williamson, Supt. of Cleansing Dept., Town Hall, ES do. 
Street ‘Works, Porth, Pen, e . Sopecvanuvaces P RORGER ODO. os cccncncvcins | re. Jones, Engineer Public Offices, Pentre, Rhondda ........ | Jan. 21 
400 Tons Tramway Steel Rails, &c.............000. | Cardiff Seepantiie dink chehwae a. Borough Engineer Town Hall, Cardiff.............. do, 
ee Serre errr Salford Gas Department ........ | W. W. Woodward, ome Gas Offices, Bloom-street, Salford. . do. 
Public Convenience, Minerva-street .............. Glasgow Corporation .....+.... | Office of Works, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow.........-.. eee ie do. 
Widening main{rd., between Morriston & Pontardawe | ta County Council...... | County Council Offices, Ww te-street, Sights BR BP ee do. | 
Two Iron Staircases and Balconies ................ West Bromwich Union.......... J. W. Allen, Architect, 208, High-street, West Bromwich........ | Jan. 22 
~<A or fron a - aces Militss wine sks cuceces wane | Lords Commis. ¢ the Admiralty.. _ Secretary of the Admiraity, Cc. a Branch, Whitehall, 8.W. .... | ~ 
eS RE rere cee 0. 0. ‘ 
Fy &e., Dittatord Bridge, Ugborough .......... DI TLS ea bce ks ceasanen C. Ellis, Surveyor, Buckfastleigh... .........2.0cseeecvecvacenes do. 
. ware Pi Sener (Oouhecs Oo” ceeevecsuas SN WAG bo eGi sks vscveums G. B. Hartley, Engineer, East Parade Chambers, Leeds ........ | Jan. 23 
Dis Works: ~o aE I tr il do. do. do. 
Se &c., Back-lane, Willenhall .............. Willenhall U.D.C. .............. | E. Fellows, Engineer, Town Hall, Willenhall ..............++4: do. 
Kerbing, &c., Bilston Main Road ................ do. do. do. 
Isolation Hospital, Ms MENU Gicsep ac ease gg biss fe ere G. E. Bolshaw, Architect, 189, Lord-street, Southport .......... do. 
Peat ‘4 Works, ‘Workhouse, Queen’s-road.... Croydon Guardians ............ F. West, Surveyor, 23, Coombe-road, Croy' nna leit tei do. 
geon House Harbour ................ Dublin Corporation ............ E eer’s Office, City’ RR re Se eee ec es do. 
Vomeaek, Parr Parr Hall, Palmyra-square ............ Parr Hall Committee, Warrington = ngdin, Borough Surveyor, — Hall, Warrington ........ do. 
Four. Dwelling Houses, Newstead, Halifax ........, | «ss aeaceces Kershaw, A.R.1.B.A., Yorks. Bank Chambers, Halifax | do. : 
Cornish Boiler, Devonport meme Go oe |} ee Workhouss Master's "haga Sarina atin ee ane ae pte ND |; Jan. 25 
Entrance Lodge, &c., New Cemetery, North Prospect | Devonport Corporation ........ J. F. Burns, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Devenpers.. do. 
Lavatory Works at Workhouse, Dutton, Preston Brook | Runcorn G MOD: ke kscvcsnens | W. & Segar Owen, Architects, Cairo-street, Warrington.......... _ do. 
SE, SE MEE Sv ccackaciccdescvesT:) °° Epecaeenes R. Montague _ Luke, Engineer, 15, Princess-square, panouth icons) do. 
Furniture, Infectious Diseases Hospital, Seacroft..... Sanitary Committee, Leeds ...... T. Thornton, A SOW COs CUE nck ce lvcctvecevecsevas do. 
Mortuary "Buildings, Crawshay-lane, Penarth-road .. Cardiff Corporation ............. W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, Cardiff ............0-cceeeevees do. 
EE SERRE EE hie ea ae | Derwent Valley onal Board . E. Sandeman, Engineer’s Office, Bamford, via Sheffield.......... | do. | 
Sewering, &c., of Double Tramways, Leicester-road | Salford Cupane esate we oe Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Salford ..............2eeeeseees | Jan. 26 
New Road from Leicester-road to Bury Old-road .. do. ; 
Refuse Destructor Buildings, &c., Westleigh ...... Leigh C einen sieeeie apes bis oe x YY Hunter, Borough Engineer, Bank Chambers, Leigh .......... do. 
INE SEGUE TE 6 on i pceneconbsccscceneee | Newton Abbot R.D.C. .......... 8. Segar, Engineer, Union-street, Newton Abbot .............. | do. 
Gate, Lodge, &c., Blac 3. BEB AAS ee ea ae P.H.M y, B.A., 32, Bachelor’s-walk, ree erro do. 
Iron "Railings, Gates, and ng wag bee ns aad Hepat do. 
Temporary Schools, Manle 7 ee —— Withington U.D.C., Educa. Com. E. Woodhouse, Architect, 88, athio-thienk: Manchester ........ do. 
ent of Sorting O wer "Upper Hol way .... | Commiss. of H.M. Works, ye 4 M. Office of Works. Storey’ he Le Pe RE oT ET ee Teer do. 
Stores, Northfield-road, Crookes .................- | Eccleshall Indus. & Prov. Society H--L. Paterson, A. RB. A., 19, St. James’ s-street, Sheffield ....| Jan. 27 
Two Iron Fire Escape Ronee (block 5) at W’khouse Southampton Guardians ........ Mitchell, Son, & Gutteridge, Areh’ 8., 9, Portland-st., Southampton | do. 
An Iron Staircase, &c., from Tramp Ward ........ do. do. 
Making-up SMONAGUEN 6-55 sou eoconcs caedelacce Mrdinwtos: Wa D ys oon. scicccccvds H. H. Humphries, Engineer, Public Hall, Erdington, Birmingham do. 
SR ate oe Ae Gale U.S. scicecsa tio w. Holt, Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices, Sale .......... do. 
Flags, Kerbs, Gritt Setts, Pipes, dc. ....2. 1.12... do do. do. 
Lamp Repairing Shop, Gateshead Locomotive vans WB. Rahway... . 5. ican W. Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne ........ do. 
Office Accommodation, &c., St. Andrew's Dock, H Ww. Bell, Architect to the Company, York ................000: do. 
*Roadmaking Works ............. Wood Green U. D. Dy caeiiabceel | Council’s Surveyor, Council Offices, Town Hall, Wood Green .... | do. 
*Erection of New Free Library ... Boro’ of Ramsgate ............ | | Town Clerk, Albion House, Reivede 5 aheiadne Kiel os WRcwa peas mean ee do. 
*New School at Gorse Hill ......... | Stretford Educational Authority. .| Frank H. Mee, 32, Victoria-street, Manchester................+ | Jan. 28 
Flinta, —— &c., for One Year | Battenteeive County gues seek | Urban A. ng Count Surveyor, a a ate's a hieck ei ee | do. 
PE ANNIE ocx Sina d wn wins on tsk cic aieccdeb en Boro’ Council | Boro’. Enginee: 246. Ke DM ckinadecans® eases.) do. 
Steel Girder — &c., Weedon-street, Brightside. . oes Com., Sheffield . C. F.’Wike, city Teoceeer Town ‘Hall, shetield erasonenerrscs | Jan. 20° 
BE PEER Re PP es 4a 2: oS ESS ECU pee T. A. Bushridge, ct Surveyor of H ways, Spilsby ........ do. 
Sewering, &c., Grena-road, Richmond, Surrey. . | Richmond Town Council ........ J. H. Brierley, Boro aan Town Hall, Ric! A sencuaeed do. 
Dwe House, Lianfarian ................------ |T. E. Owen Lewis Evans, Architect, 21, Great Dargate-street, Aberystwyth | do. 
Fuel Oil for Twelve Months ea east s a walk cnt i Officer Commanding, A.8.C., Granby Barracks, Devonport ...... do. 
Timber Safety Fencing, Badenoch Division ........ | A. Mackenzie, C.E., Kingussie, N.B. ............cs.ccseccceces Jan. 30 
Additions, West Mount Ironworks, Halifax ........ _C. F. L. Horsfall a Son, Architects, Lord-st. Chambers, Halifax . do. 
Sante WO TERN | hos oss eSecbicesokkeieeee Norfolk County Council ......:. T.H. B. Heslop, County Surveyor, ROA Skis BANE do. 
hie reiepe savguabeseseces Basie bee cee bas eben s Norwich Corporation ‘ ot Collins, City Engineer, Guildhall, Norwich................| Feb. 1 
opera House, &c., Technical Inst., Pad WAN nb ekd cakes ee sheds So kre . (General rID A 2 Section), 15, Pall Mall East, 8.W. | do. 
*Electric Wiring & Fittings, &c., at Noi an. Sche. Leyton Dis. C. Education Com... | William acques, A.R.I.B.A., tetany W. Fenchurch-street, E.C. | Feb. 2 
*Underground Conven. Laying-out Gar. & Pav. Works | Acton District eS Rae Couneil’s Surveyor, 57, High-st., Acton, W. .............++. nt do. 
*Mesction of: Publie Baths .... 526i. el ees Decide, 2h ES Ee Council’s Surveyor, Town Hall chtowiel a eS 
*Erection of Stabling and Disinfecting Station nesuke ‘,of Bethnal Green ........ Town Clerk, — <- Church- ‘ 
moe a: _—— ones rong ¢ | eee Guardians... | W. Hope, C sd 
ew 3 ry, dditions Bre imag artfo Hospital Gom. ...... | R. %, “heohite 
Altes > eae boo g ng Chapel, Holywell rey “9 ke TG Architect, 
2 or’ ley and  weeeey pees Horsham U.D.0. ....0.cscsc0se 8. Mitchell, Clerk 3 Morne 
*Supply y of Broken Granite...... PinGit ete heen ata | breve County Council .......... nae verard @ Pick Chelmsf ond peep Mstnta Ce ieecekeeks ee ceh 
*NewpAsylum, Marborough 2000022 2020000002200, cestershire, &c. Lunatic Asy... k, Architects, Cravens Leicester 
*Erection of > Homes, pet FER te ROS oy Soper | tneten ‘ocean Asyl. tl Architect, 1 
“Outside Tron Staircases. ktote Shardiow Guardians ............ Seyi 







SS Ott soso ane es sa sesseaeese 














esi BLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


















Nature of Appointment. 
| 
























we whom Advertised. | Salary. 
BT 3. SAP © op ennnener eee, .»++| Hearts of Oak Benefit Society .. “Not stated aia 
General Out-door Foreman ..| City of Gloucester......... he: 21. 2s. 
Staffordshire 


thee eens 












Architectural Assistant o.oo. 2 222000220251 251111| Barrow-in-Forness Oorpotation’ 


Those marked | with one an a eatoriah one are ¢ advertised é in this Nwmber. 











Competitions, iv. 
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OD— (continued \— 
PREPARED FLOORING— (continued) — 


£° ss. 8. 
w ned and 
DLA Ria ut ce wanes 014 6 016 
tin by 7 in. yellow, eae sn 
'd beaded or tedbrds. 011 0 013 
‘in. pepe do. do. do. 014 0 0 18 
tin. by 7 in. white do. do. 010 0 0 11 
1 io. Ate do. do. do. O11 6 0 


11 
at 6d. to Od. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 
i ee £ 6. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 


gecthOMS wc cece reessenenans on. Gs 3s & @ 
panna irders, ordinary 
- ae is ‘scay, 2 2 8 8 5 0 
eee 0d Channe 
sen, Tem psensisisweeds a. a ee ee 
Flitch Plates ....-+-se-eereeee 8 60, 815 0 
Cast Iron Columns and a 
including ordinary patterns 7. @ @... +6 6 6 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
IRoN-— s. d. 8. d. 
Common Bars ........-++++. 710 0 800 
gp on en a good 
merchant quality ......... 8 Sn 82.9 
Staffordshire * Marked Bars” 10 10 oe; = 
I id vatepanne ° 33 s re 8.5 ° 
Hoop Iron, basis price :...... oe 
~ % nee ohe te | a —_ 
i*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 


Sheet [ron (Black) — 
we ae Pe gee 


” ” 


Sheet Iron, Galvanaed, flat, idinary ae oe 
rdinary sizes—6 ft. by 2 ft. 


” ” 


Galvanised Corr! Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20g 12 15 
. » 22g.and24g.13 5& 
ao SE a coneans 14 0 

Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6ft. by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20 g. and thicker.. 11 15 
Best Soft Steel Sheets,22 g.& 24 g 12 15 
B xu * 0 
Cut nails, Sip. to@in........... 5 
(Under 3 in., usual et extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 


oooo ooo 


Sy : tor, in wre 





LEAD Sheet, Ragtish, Sib. ‘and up 14 00, 
Pips in coils 410 0. 
Soil pipe . 
ae tn, TTT . 

Live Bee 8 
Vieille Montagne ........ ton 26 5 OO. 
Sesion Se scicieiWeueees 200. 

CoPPER—~— 

Strong Sheet......... perlb. 0 0 10 
TR viteeen ewok sean ‘ 0 011 

Bn pier nails sada abecne ea 0 Ol 
Thiet sthweeens perlb. 0 0 10 

be cyanate pa 0 Oo. 

Tin— English ot 33.43. 

S°LDER—Plumbers’ .. é 0 0 6) 
Tinmen’s ........... . 0 0 
Plowplpe: 3 Gi 3 ca. i 0 0 


Per eatare- 
£ 


oli 


ENGLISH SHEET GLass IN cuaivine. 


Ios. thinds..:........:. 
Se ene Se 
21 oz. ns a ee ee: ° md 
oot MI srastckc cee: 24d : mt 
Mes. Gite... ee ska.” : 
” thir: seaiean ase: ? re 
008, COR, ee egress z 2 
Wiig ee nS 
Fluted sheet, - hove wenieend 3 d. * re 
i Batley » Bold Plate. | 1/7: i ‘ = 
: og veche ane - 
OILS, &c. 
Raw Linseed Oil in barrels... per gallon 0. 4.6 
: ipes or 
Boiled : it rte Re waning, ” ” ¥ 0 i it 
pg {2 pipes or barrels.. —_,, 0111 
Tiipentiae, fn ia dre et vet 022 
Dee tetetteees 4 : 3 i. 
cu Gro ere ee 3 
t vad English Wis esa per ton 1 : : 
Rest nip = 040s so 205% sa cle HN 
Stockholan tras I Patty evs caneee percwt. 0 7 6 
hat Sadadibe cb cune per barrel 112 0 
bo VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 
Pal Pale Oak Varnish 5.3% 
"Cpa a Ak re os eescseesoneee then 4 3s ; 
Upertine Pale Bins Acie o tse eecencea ces $ 
rie Eta ae alaatic Oak phakic vibes ais 012 6 
Uperfine Hore courch Oak .....0 507°" """ 
o ure drying Oak, for seats of : 
a Hage TTT tees hese sedans e 14 4 
rastte Fale lake Cainge <2 <2s0o-=" O18 0 
itt Pane bis Gopey CUtttteeeeeees 016 0 
Extra Pale Ore iit tte ees Pog: . 
French ¢ Mew ecees » 0's ooh ‘ 
ite Copal Band azalah aotebal aeese! 5 - 018 0 
bttra Pale Paperettstsssectscediccsstense 1 4 0 
Best Japan Gold Bigg "oitttteseessccecees 012 0 
~ isek Japan, "88 Obed reesesensae ¢ 3 6 
(4 es, sage ES ee nS ee SOS 16 0 
pias wek Blo? eee Pe ee Pry oe 09 0 
Rerlin Black... '{******secccsscasececs - O08 6 
allay 2" <+teesrscgss on 016 0 
“ach and Brash Polisi Crekiee Fe eat ae 010 0 
OPP eee e ere eeeens 010 0 


eaca2 a2 & 








TENDERS. 


Communication; for ins a 
should be addressed to « The Editor” ony Sore a 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. 
— Ray oy authenticated either by ths 

owne publish 
announcements of Tenders eee son cain eee 


of the Tender is given, nor any list 
Tender is under Toon y list in which the lowest 
and for special reasons. } 


jotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 
BEST WOOD (Notts).—For the erection of buildings, 


Forge Mills, Bestwood. Messrs 
architects, Angel row, Nottingham me seihiar 
. Pipkin .... £656 10 3 W. Brown .... £544 00 
‘Barlow | .. 633 00 Ms ‘Cuthbert. ||) 530 0 0 
T. Fish & Sons. 625 0 0 T. H. Harper .. 526 60 
J. Hutchinson & G. Baron ....:. 525 45 
Sons Keates wee 573 00 W. Maule .... 525 00 
F. Messom . 566 00 J. Smith ...... 499 00 
J. White & Sons 565 66 = = Hutchin- 
A. B. Clarke .. 555 00: son ........ 474 180 
Thompson & r "iene, Not- 
SOE sane atin 559 00 tingham* .. 464 00 


BO'NESS.—For electric light, town hall and library, 
for Bo'ness Town Council. Mr. J. A. Liddle, electrical 
enginer, 28, Rutland-street, Edinburgh. Quantities by 


engineer :— 
Jas. Milne & Son, Ltd. .............. £45410 0 
Robertson & Hogg Fe RR Pat ope 392 8 10 
National Electric Construction Co., Ltd. = 13 a 
MacLeish, Morrison, & Co., Ltd. ...... 341 8 
Jas. M. Inglis SN ORR ER pei 337 5 0 
MI OI gcc ks ccc cccceives 333 7 8 
Frew, Watson, & Co., Ltd. .......... 314 0 0 
Sinclair, |, i re ere 321 0 0 
Leas 2 per cent. 


These are the total amounts of scheduled rates. There 
will be a further sum of about £200 for fittings, etc., not 
included in present schedule.} 


BRADFORD. — For additions to central offices, 
Manor-road, for the Guardians. Messrs.. Empsall & 


Clarkson, architects, 7, be Bradford :— . 
ason Bricklayer : 8 ray & Co., Co state, 
Bradford. * . as 
Steelwork : H. Barrett & Sons, a road, Bradford.* 
Carpenter and Joiner : J. - Bradford. * 
Plumber and Glazier : J. H (oe eng og om Old-lane, 
Bradford. * 
Plasterer and Concreter : A. Taylor, Eccleshill, Bradford.* 
Slater : J. Smithies, Horton, Bradford.* 


{Total, £6,985. ] 
BRECON (Wales).—For paving in cement concrete 
the cattle pens,’and construction of new sheep pens, &c., 
also the construction of a new sewer at Doria 


Brecon, for the Corporation. Mr. H. LI. Griffiths 
Borough Surveyor, Castle-street. Quantities by Borough 
Surveyor, Brecon :— 
Markets Work. 
z C.&J. Keay £1,287 0 0| W.P. tects Cs. £1,069 0 0 
by 1,195 00/R. L. Williams, 

tH sonaid 1143 14 0 Brecon* .... 99900 
John Elwell... 1 ‘073 00] Robert Macnab 97500 





(Borough Surveyor’s estimate, £1,191.] 
Sewer. 
J. H. Macdonald £225 0 0| W.P.Lewis&Co.£172 00 
Robert Macnab. 197 00/R. L. Williams, 
Morgan Bros. 183 10 0 Brecon*...... 146 160 
(Borough Surv eyor’ 8 estimate, £162.) 


COALVILLE (Leicestershire). —For the erection of 
slaughter house, stables, &c., Ravenstone-road, for the 
Co-operative Society. Messrs. Goddard & Wain, archi- 
tects, Station-chambers, High-street, Coalville. Quantities 








by architects : — 
I. A. Wile- Griffin Bros.. £1,660 10 0 
mano .... £1,840 0 0) E. Orton 1,616 0 0 
W. Crane .. 1,740 0 O}W. Moss, 
B. Baxter .. 1,675 0 0 Coalville* 1,610 0 0 
Architects’ estimate, £1,646 5s. Od.) 


COLWYN BAY.—For the erection of a free library 
in Woodland-road. Mr. J. M. Porter, architect and 
surveyor :-— 

G. Roberts & | Mark Lane .. £3,200 

RE £3,699 0 0} Roberts Bros. 3,196 
J. W. Weeks R. Evans & 

$516 00); Sons,Colwynt 3,105 
8. Bond .... 3,494 00 om Sons 
Davies & Jones 3,455 15 6 | &c 
J. Berth Jones 3,310 0 0) R. Evans, Jun. 2/950 


DEAL.—For rebuilding — the | Five Ringers Inn, &c. 
for Messrs. Thompson & Son, L mer Brewery. 
Messrs. W. J. Jennings & J. r Duthoit, architects, 


Dover. Quantities by the architects :-— 

W. J. Adcock... £1,609 8 9 | T. T. Denne . £1,387 00 

E. T. Turner.. 1,520 0 0/ E. Trevers .. 1,305 00 

- . Hayward 1,515 0 0) G. B. Cotten. 1,264 00 
F: Keeler .. 1,410 0 0| J. E. Turner, 

y W. Sandcraft 1,400 0 0 Walmer*.. 1,257 11 0 


DROYLSDEN — —For st street works, _Burton-lane, for 
,the Droyisden Urban District Council. Mr. C. Hall, 
‘ Surveyor, 10, Ashton-road, Droylsden. Quantities by 

urveyor :— 

Lawton & Hayes £563 13 8} H. Fielding, 
F. itchell Droylsden*. . 


00 
{Surveyor's estimate, £472.) 


GARTLOCH.—For additions to nurses’ home and 
alterations to present asylum buildings for G 
cer of Werle, Parish i. stoke aie a em on 

ter or! unc. 
ne w. Quantities by Messrs. Robert Scott & 


aon. G ~ 
Mason, &c., Work : Messrs. ers 
& Baldie, 53, Pale ge See , Glasgow £2,35016 7 


£492 00 








street, a Lana Ceck Geupwecs 1,234 0 0 
Piumber Wor R. Munro & Sons, 

470, mt peg Glasgow. . 415 0 0 
Slater Wor A. cig 31, Ar- 

poe Sage nal Glasmow .....--s0e-> 173 18 il 
Plaster Work : D. }. McKenzie, 75, 

Holland-street, Glasgow.........- 265 10 0 
Tile Work. Alec. Wilson & Co., 229, 

8t. Vincent-atreet, Glasgow ..... . 21615 8 
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GaRTLOCH—Continued. 
Heating Apparatus : R. Munro & Sons, "1 
ra pa epee pet pa. 3. or is ie, 246 acai Fe 
) © canst Sauchichall-street, Glasgow |... 82 6 7 
9 Oar e. —For -250 tons cast 4ron pipes, for ths 
uniess the amount Irban District Council. Mr. M. W’ Tong, C.E., Engi- 
unless in some tional an 
exceptional cases Stanton Ironworks Co., 3-in. 12-in. Specials. 


Ltd., nr. Nottingham £5 10 0 & 3 6 £1900 


HU gp tel gg os —For 


making up up carriag> and foot- 
nd ‘channelling, &c., 


ways, k Beech Terrace- 
road, for the oon District Council. Mr. J.C. Walker, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, New Hunstanton :-— 
W. A. Leach .. £425 © 0| Edward T. Ed- 
D. Nelson & Co. 327 10 0 wards . £310 10 6 
Reubam Shanks Southgate, 

& Sons 327 00} Hunstanton’. 253 00 


ILFORD.—¥For ‘eight 400-gallon water vans for the 
Urban District Council. I se H. Shaw, Engineer to the 
Coons Town Hall, Ilford 

W. Glover & Sons, Warwick . £396 00 


ILFORD. aro road works "Hamilton, Harvey, 
Lockwood, Roman, and Toronto roads) for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. H. Shaw, A.M Inst.C.E., Surveyor 
to the Council, Town Hall, Ilford -— 
Parsons & Parsons, 2, High-road, Iiford . £1,129 14 9 


to BATHERHEAD.. —For -u four rivate roads 
District Towne? P rprvae Salkield, 








Soan ...... £1,908.14 fiae ey m 
Catley...... 1,866 7 6 Thacker £1,437 1 9 
BT. ccusds - 768 16 2 m 1,330 6 1 
Trueman 1,472- 0 Oj Adamson*.. 1,240 3 8 
(Surve 8 estimate, = 874.) 
Tar Paving W. ork. 
Constable, filart, NAS aude Scccccane £287 11 4 
J. Wainwright & Co.* .............. 271 7 6 
LICHFIELD. — For alterations to premises, 14, 
Market-street, for the International Tea Com- 
pear’ Sees... 588. George Baines and R. 
Baines, architects, 5, Clement's-inn, Strand, 
London, W.C. :— Estimates Estimate 
A and B. Cc. 
we Lascelles & Co... £828 00 £68 0 0 
oe eee 2 8 3: 805 00 42 0 0 
pa. crenvane 655 16 0 2710 O 
~ # Walmeaiey htead eee 692 60 499 0 90 
Mawer Bros., "a Louth*. 575 00 30 0 0 
LONDON —For the erection of the superstructure of 
a new Police Court at Clerkenwell. . J. Dixon 
—. ante ge Aa to the cemties ber tieome noma Architect, 
mS & Chilo, Cauley Cees Chambon, Dubromceet 
son, « A ng 
Foster & Dick- | Colls & Son.. £26,754 O90 
Preeapporry £29,435 0 0| Grover & Son 26,718 0 0 
&Co. 28,945 00) Holliday <& 
Holloway Bros 27,84100/ Greenwood.. 26,563 0 0 
Higgs & Hill 27,400 0 0| H. Lovatt .. 26,415 00 
Lathey Bros. 27,190 0 0} Greenw 
F. & H. F oy" Saas 26,225 10 0 
-... 27,15400 Ashby & 
F. G. Minter 26,99200/ Horner 26,165 00 
Mowlem & Co., |Lawrance & 
bs isedeun 26,884 0 0 Son ---+++ 25,979 00 





MORTLAKE.—For building new stabling, workshops, 
&c., and alterations and additions to fire station, High- 
street, for Barnes Urban ee Council. Mr. G. Bruce 
Tomes, Surveyor, Council Offic -street, Mortlake. 


apes by Mr a . O. Breeds, ‘62, neoln’s Ina Fields, 

Ford & Walton, Ltd. .......... £4,955 0 0 
I I Sc cuchacnccescs 4,900 6 0 
PP Be eee 4,612 17 8 
S SPEENNEEE Sa tudcscccccccecces 4,698 0 
Williams & Sons .............. 4,570 0 
SME wast nvesanecscaccce 4,461 15 11 
Se ee Givechcse 4,220 0 0 
senda csioe SbBe 6ecene 4,217 0 0 
H OF ek PE Cee 196 0 0 
F. W. ST a 4,151 17 © 
Wy ae aa 5 6 cas be cous. 4,143 0 0 
ef 8 ee ra 4,100 0 0 
Bailey bby ER Se ep 4,056 0 0 
Rea bteneesuss cee c's 4,050 0 0 

Hunt Py une & sons, is 12, Archway-street, 
beeen. e =e por 3,922 0 0 


MALDON.—For -Tolleshunt Knights Water Supply 
tee for the Rural District Council of Maldon. Mr. 
H. G. Ke wood, C.E., Water Engineer, 6, Market-hill, 
Maldon, x i— 
Contract No 1.—Supply of Cuties Pign. 
er 


a Cheat Coal and Iron Co., 4- 3-in 

.f 8 BRS Saas £5 86 £511 2 
Stav Coal and Iron Co., Ltd. 510 0 510 0 
J clay Casi — ear 510 0 612 6 
Clay Cross Iron and Coal Co. 5 10 10 512 6 

& Co., ee ae 511 3 515 0 

J. & S. Roberts, Ltd........... 513 6 612 6 

ew fk eee 513 6 513 6 

Orttewell @ Son .............. 5 14 11 5 14 11 

Stanton Ironworks Co., Ltd... 515 0 517 6 

piaieeinecssaces 517 6 6 0 0 

ere et ae eee ae 517 6 62 6 

Davies, Ball @ Co. ............ 600 66 0 

(socket up) ...... 5 0 0 5 3 6 

R. Laidlaw & Sons (socket up) & 4.8. .57.§ 

; ,, Wall & Co. sockst up) ee x = 3 

- Ritchie, Ltd. > & ? 
T. Allen & Sons ........... 29 5 0 5 & 6 
British Mannesmann Tube Co., 

po civ cunkbeneece Pe AHP ee My aa 
‘0. 2.— Supply mping 

Canadian Impe- 1 es a Smith. £170 00 
rial : E. H. Roberts, 

K ay lig 00 acess 172 10 0 
J. J. Furlong .. 136 2 0/ J. Wallis Titt.. 183 15 0 
Maidon Iron- R. Warner & Co. 225 00 

works Co.,Ltd. 141 7 6 | Orttewell & Son 228 10 0 
§. Owens & Co. 160 © 0} Henry Sykes .. 230 00 
xaos S iZ 00 — 240 00 
E. 5. A. 00 e en- 

” 162 00 M cccsceees 208 100 
” .. 17: 00 
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THE BUILDER. 


[JAN. 16, 1904. 








MALDON.—(Contd.), 
Contract No. 3.—Covered Conercte Reservoir. 
Cc. T. Thorn, Tip- J. Rayner .... £452 3 0 
tree, Kelve- “Davies, Ball & 
GOO? oss 50s £405 15 9 Co. 


20 





419 13 0] Ernest West .. 517 76> 
QUEENSBURY (Yorks).—F io itn ts | electric light, and for painting, &c., for Trustees of 
2 orks).-—For 


cemetery chapel, and. entrance gateway, for the Urban | 


District Council. Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, architects, 
Bradford. Quantities by architects :-— 

Mason: Jones & Wilcock, Quéensbury .... £933 0 0 
Joiner ; Joseph Bairstow & Son, Queens- 


WOE .ch.ca seeds > Wha be wna meee cs eare t 210 0 
Plumber : Stocks, Queensbury .... 64 9 
Plasterer : pelos a & te. Great Horton 25 10 
Slater : Thomas Nelson & Son, Bradford 68 0 
Painter : Tom Hewitt, Bradford ........ 9 10 


QUEENSBURY :-—For earthenware pipe sewers, &c., 
and for boundary walls and entrance gateway at ceme- 
tery, for the Urban District Council. Messrs. John 
Drake & Son, surveyors, Queensbury :-— 

Jones & Wilcock, Queensbury. ..... £1,185,0 0 


SOUTH -EASTERN AMBULANCE STATION.— 
For additional accommodation for small-pox nurses at 
the South-Eastern Ambulance Station, for the Metro- 


poiltan Asylums Board :— 
C. B. Roberts & | W. Martin ....£1,673 00 
Oe: Fiscnws 20s £2,525 1 et eee 1,621 0 0 


* 00 
Kirk & Randall 2,314 00 
FE. Proctor & Son 2,119 00 | T. G, Sharpington 1,598 0 0 
J. O. Richardson 2,021 0 0 | W.Lawrence &Son 1,594 0 0 
R. H. Lowe .. 1,875 00) W. Reason, 47, 
H. Wall &Co... 1,721.00; Rosebery - av., 
‘Enpess Bros. .. 1,693 00! EC*........ 
[Architects’ estimate, £1,621.) 


| Johnson & Co. Ld. 1,610 0 0 
| 
} 


1,547 00 


ae REE EE CNET 

TOTTENHAM.—For the erection of a granary and 
stables, Broad-lane, Tottenham, N., for Mr. W. H. 
Clench. Mr. Augustine €. Green, architect, 111, Fore- 
street, Edmonton, and 40, Bruce Castle-road, Totten- 


ham :— 

W. Easun .... £3,281 9 0! T. Almond & Son £1,995 0 0 
J. Stewart .... 2,481 00) Mattock Bros .. 1,997 00 
PV. eee ss ss 2,168 00 | J. Groves ...... 1,90400 
Green & Smith 2,120 00) H. Knight & Son 1,867 00 
A. Fairhead & Son 2,056 00 | A. Porter* . 184700 


‘*TOTTENHAM.—For the erectioa of an iron van shed, 
Broad-lane, Tottenham, N., for Mr. W. H. Clench. Mr. 
Augustine (€. Green, architect, 111, Fore-street, 
Edmonton, and 40, Bruce Castle-road, Tottenham :-— 
W. Harfrow St. Pancras 4ron 
Humphreys ........ 170 Works Co.*...... £149 

TOTTENHAM.—For the erection of a block of flats, 
Bruce Castle-road, Tottenham, N., for Mr. J. B.Warcus. 
Mr. Augustine (. Green, architect, 111, Fore-street, 
Edmenton, and 40, Bruce Castle-road, Tottenham :— 
H. Knight & Son £820 0 0} W. J. Bysouth £600 0 0 
Hardy Bros:.... 817 0 0| W. Hawley*.. 587 100 
J. Groves ...... 785 00 

_WANSTEAD.—For High-street paving, for Wanstead 
Urban District Council. Mr.€. H. Bressey, Surveyor :— 


Adamant Stone Imperial - Stone 
O00 05st Seew'o'®s OM ss cons 3. eee 
G. J. Anderson 211 0 9 W. H. L’ceties 
T. Adams .... 245 0 0 pe eee 263 00 
F. Barry, 14, E. Lamble .... 212 00 
Whitta-road, W. Manders . 223 00 


Manor Park* 185 19 104 Patent Indurated 
Croft Granite Co. 234 15 6 Co, (John Elles 
Empire Indu- PE. KS Ken 226 12.0 


William Griffith 2! 
J. Jackson ‘ 


rated ---. 215 0 © Parsons & Parsons 221 98 
W.&C. French 240 0 °0 G. Porter ..., 2281860 
Bb. W. Glenny . 2 5 0 W. Thomas .... 270 00 

> 
> 


, 
3 6 H. Williams.... 350 00 
r 0 





B.NOWELL «Co. 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Office. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION 
ROAD MAKING. are 





ccocse 


WATFORD.—For making up Watford-road, North- 
wood, for the Rural District Council. Mr. FE. Tailey, 
surveyor, 9, Market-street, Watford :— f 

Henry Brown, Watford ...........+++++ £450 





WHITBY.—For fitting up the Temperance Hall with 


Temperance Hall :— 
on Electric Light. 
I. Stephenson .£120 0 0] T. B. Watson & 


Bee {bik 64 £9316 4 | 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, 
BATH. 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. — 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask asq 


John O'Connor 114-5 2 

| Walker & Hut- |G. F. Wells .. 7910 0 

Be ae 99 10 0, E. Cox Walker, : i 

Darlington*. 70 0 0 
Paintin. 

ere £110 0 0] F. Hemingway, — 

| G. Trueman .. 97 12 6 Whitby*.... £82 0 0) 
F.C. Agar.... 8 10 0 


Tae ; i 
WOKINGHAM.—-For county police station and petty | 
sessional court at Wokingham, Berks, for the Standing | 


Joint Committee. Mr. Joseph Morris, County Surveyor, 
Reading. Quantities supplied :-— 
E. F. Lewis & |W. J. May .c,. £5,985 0 0 
WOM ns s eidsivce £6,572 0 0 B. EK. Nightin- 
5,980 0 0 


6,550 0 0 
is pace Wig. 5,963 0 0 


Co 
F. Pizzey .... 5,907 0 0 
H.W. Godwin 5,795 0 0 


sewers DOOYV VW Bebe wee csenes 


& Oe iciz. 6,350 0 0 
Spear & King.. 6,345 0 0 
Veale & Son .. 6,334.0 0 


H. Searle . 6,325 0.0 McCarthy E. 
C. Capel & Sons 6,315 0 0 | PEROT 5,787 0 0 
Stanley Ellis .. 6,278 0 0 Boxall & Sons 5,714 00 
G. H. Tucker.. 6,250 00 > J. B. Seward.. 5,708 0 0 
Jenkins & Sons, J. Dallow & 

v" Qapeeee oe F een a 5,598 0 0 
Peerless, Dennis, J. H. Margetts 

& Co. ...... 6,230 00 & Sons . 5,594.0 0 
East & Hyde.. 6,165 0 0 W. Hawkins .. 5,586 0 0 


G. Pilgrim.... 6,104 00 E. C. Hughes, 


G. 8S. Lewis «& | Wokingham* 5,564 0 0 
; Oe eee 6.100 0 0. G. Browne .... 5,551 00 

G. Kemp..:... 6,069 00 C, W. Cox & 

E. Chamberiain 6,040 0 0 SOMkksede 5,505 0 0 

W. Culver €& H. Charman .. 5,500 0 0 
See iG. denis 5,992 0 0 W. Watson.... 5,496 0 0 


{County Surveyor’s estimate, £5,654. | 


WREXHAM.—For erecting a showroom, Salop-road, 
for Gaslight Co. Mr. M. J. Gummow, architect, Wrex- 
ham. Quantities by the architect :— 


W. E. Samuels £1,000 0 0 | Davis Bros 


Lewis Bros. 1066 00|  Hill-street*.. £1,036 0 0 








J. J, ETRIDGE, J. 


SLATER and TILER 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, | 


Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 
RED SANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKs, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


| 
| 
| 











Son, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London Agent :—Mr E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr H. Glenn), Office, 4: 
Poultry, E.C--The best and cheapest materia's 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun~-rooms, and terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


“SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHE®8S, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially f 
Bills of Quantities, Kc. 

4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C 
QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHE) 
accurately and with despatch. [ Tphone 5» «+ 

8, PRINCES STREET, § W. end 
METCHIM & SON{*s:"ccemesrs isn") 


“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
or 1904, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post 1. 


JOINERY 
Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


Cuas. E. ORFEUR, LtD., 


EstIMaTEs COLNE BANK WORKS, 
os APPLICATION, COLCHESTER. 


Telephone : 0195. Telegrams : “* Orfeur, Colchester.” 
ASPHALTE 
Por Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Plecrs. 





Special attention is given to the above by 


renet Asphalt: 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, ke. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


6, LAURENCE POUNTNEY Hill, 


CANNON SIREET, E.C. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 


F. BRABY & CO. 
VERY PROMPT SUPPLY, = 


LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION: 


LONDON : 252 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, 5.5. 


Particulars on application. 


LIVERPOOL 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


GLASGOW : 


47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE, © ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION #> 


BRISTOL: 








